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IN THIS ISSUE: 


Fine Arts Week 


Auburn celebrated Fine Arts Week the last of April witha variety of ac- 
tivities including a photography show by Assistant University 
Photographer William P. White, Jr.,’71, two of whose photographs are 
shown at the left. Several others appear farther on in the issue. Other 
activities included the play The Runner Stumbles, a production of the 
Department of Theatre; an outdoor art show by students of the Art 
Department (see page 9); two performances of the opera Lakme by the 
Music Department; appearances by the University Singers, and the 
annual show by the Art Department faculty. 


Meet the Coach 


When she interviewed Auburn’s new basketball coach Paul Lambert, 
Pat Keller discovered a man whose interests in his players extends 
further than the time they get to bed at-night and how many points 
they get on the scoreboard. Of course he has a healthy appreciation of 
winning the game too. To learn more about Coach Lambert’s 
philosophy of basketball, its role at a university, and how alumni fit 
into the picture, see page 14. 


The Influence of Teachers 


In this issue a current student and an alumnus each take a look at a 
current Auburn professor. On page 8, Karen Remppel writes about 
early-rising, energetic Roseann Woodward who teaches TV and radio 
courses. Alumnus Bob Hill writes on page 6 about Prof. Bob Pitts, head 
of Auburn’s Aerospace Engineering Department, who helped make a 
childhood dream come true. | 


Students Can’t Read 


Philosophy Department Head Delos McKown doesn’t share the 
pressure of too many students for too few professors that faces most 
Auburn department heads. Instead enrollment in philosophy keeps 
dropping—largely, he believes, because Auburn students can’t read 
well enough to understand philosophy. But philosophy course enroll- 
ment may be on the upswing, and Dr. McKown explains why in the ar- 
ticle on his department on page 3. 


Is that Texas or Alaska? 


Many Auburn students arrive on campus as geographical illiterates 
and leave the same way according to some research done by Auburn’s 
Geography Department, which would like to do something about that, 
could it just entice them into its courses. But, like philosophy, 
geography courses are no longer required in any Auburn curriculum 
and most Auburn students never darken their doors. Acting head 
professor Ed Bagwell talks about those problems and the need for 
education for a career instead of a job on page 14. 


Looking for A Good Book? 


If you have a student in the household who’s about to make a move to 
Auburn in a fall or two, you might suggest he look at page 11. There 
youll find some classic reading suggestions in the English 
Department’s reading list. Revised by the Freshman English Com- 
‘Inittee a couple of years ago, the list provides a reading guide for up- 
coming freshmen as well as valuable ideas for one who wants to revive 
an interest in good literature. 
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Student Elections 


Jeff Stone of Birmingham is the new 
president of the Student Government 
Association at Auburn. Buddy Barfield 
of Jackson, Miss., is vice president, and 
Bob Burton of Auburn, treasurer. 

Karen Davis of Columbus, Ga., is Miss 
Auburn. 

In other campus elections John Cook 
won the Glomerata editorship, and Dick 
Parker the Plainsman editorship. 

New presidents of Auburn’s ten 
academic schools include: Ronald 
Montgomery of Auburn, Agriculture; 
Marlon Blackwell of Midwest City, 
Okla., Architecture and Fine Arts; Jeff 
White of Huntsville, Arts and Sciences; 
Ron Cofield of Birmingham, Business; 
Ruben Calleiro of East Point, Ga., 
Education; David Farmer of Huntsville, 
Engineering; Shannon Vinyard of 
Albertville, Graduate School; Joann 
Matthews of Miami, Fla., Home 
Economics; David Williamson of 
Wedowee, Pharmacy; and Michael 
Ferris of Jackson, Miss., Veterinary 
Medicine. 


Pharmacy Lectures 


The School of Pharmacy is holding its 
spring lecture series at 11 locations in 
the state. The series began April 23 with 
lectures at Gadsden State Junior 

College, Huntsville Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Tuscaloosa’s Druid City 
Hospital. April 30 the lectures moved to 
Birmingham, Mobile, and Montgomery. 
On May 7, sessions were held in Auburn, 
Dothan, and Sheffield. Concluding 
sessions coming up May 21 will be at An- 
dalusia’s Lurleen B. Wallace State Jr. 
College and Bryan W. Whitfield 


Memorial Hospital in Demopolis. State. 


pharmacists can complete half of their 
continuing education requirements for 
the year by attending the sessions, 
which are on arthritis and allied 
rheumatic disorders. 


Jazz Group Tours 


The Auburn University Jazz Ensem- 
ble, under the direction of David Alex- 
ander, will tour high schools in Alabama 
and Florida on May 20, 21, and 22. The 
20-piece group performs a variety of jazz, 
pop, and rock music. On the tour, spon- 
sored by the Auburn Alumni Associa- 
tion and the Auburn Department of 
Music, the group will play at Eufaula 
and Dothan High Schools on May 20, at 
Rutherford High School in Panama City 
on May 21, and Dale County High 
School in Midland City on May 22. 


Winning Writers 


Sigma Tau Delta, the English honor 
society, recently announced the winners 
in its annual fiction and poetry contest. 
John Williams won first place in fiction 
with his short story “Arcenciel.” Other 
fiction winners were Judy Sheppard, se- 
cond place with “Assimilation,” and 
Jimmy Grimes, third place with “A 
Mystery Play.” 

Winners in poetry were “The Swing” 
by Ronald Giles, first place; “Party 
Jokes and Prayers” by Sam Morgan, se- 
cond place; and “I’ve Been Replacing My 
Veins” by Chuck Measel, third place. 

The first place poetry award has been 
named “The Lawrence M. Carmody 
Award for Poetry,” and is provided by a 
memorial fund for Carmody who was a 
graduate teaching assistant at Auburn 
from 1972 until his death in 1975 asa vic- 
tim of cystic fibrosis. 


Campus Roundup 


degrees awarded by Auburn in its 
history have been awarded since 1965 
when Dr. Philpott assumed office. He 
has awarded 35,334 of the 74,355 
bachelors degrees; 8,234 of the 13,771 
master’s and specialists; 977 of the 1,151 
doctorates, and 20 of the 98 honorary 
degrees awarded during Auburn’s 
history. 


Opera On Campus 


Auburn students performed the 
French opera Lakme, sung in English, 
April 26 and 28 as a part of Fine Arts 
Week on campus. Mary Joe Howard, 
assistant professor of musicand director 
of the opera, describes Lakme asa tragic 
tale of love which takes place in India in 
the late 19th century, when the daughter 
of a Brahmin priest and a British army 
officer fall in love. 

Dr. J.W. Tamblyn, professor of music, 
was pianist for the production, spon- 
sored by the Department of Music and 
School of Architecture and Fine Arts. 

Students participating included: 
choreographers, Patty McDurmont and 
Vicki Oliver of Tallassee; dancers, Patty 
McDurmont and Kay Stevenson of 
Tallassee, Cindy Hagen of Alexander 
City, Margaret Owen of Fort Payne, and 
Mary Martin Murray of Florence. 

In the cast were Sandra Ledbetter of 
LaGrange, Ga., Margie Van Brackle of 
Gainesville, Ga., Daniel Doster of 
Tucker, Ga., Joanna Youngblood of 
Tuskegee, Virginia Malone of Mon- 
ticello, Ga., Danielle Downs of Buffalo, 
Okla., Rebecca Miller of Auburn, Anne 
Snow of Auburn, Cathy Wyatt of Mobile, 
Shirley Whatley of Largo, Fla., Pat Rice 
of Auburn, Eddie Vaughan of 
Montgomery, Scott McDaniel of An- 
dalusia, Fred Helms of Slocomb, Dennis 
Davis of Camp Hill, Mark Mendenall of 
Columbus, Ga., Martha) Tamblyn of 
Auburn, James Kuykendall of Auburn, 
Frank Buttler, Jr., and John Buttler of 
Birmingham, and Charles McCartha of 
Tallassee. 


Scheid Memorial Room 


The Paul W. Scheid Memorial Room 
was dedicated in the Learning Resources 
Center of the School of Education in 
March. Some 100 colleagues and friends 
of the late head of the English education 
program at Auburn were present for the 
ceremony. The late Dr. Scheid was direc- 
tor of the Right to Read program at the 
time of his death in 1973. A former 
professor of education at Oberlin, he was 
a Fulbright Professor in Pakistan and 
directed the American-Scandanavian 
Seminar in Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden before coming to Auburn in 
1957. 


Dissertation in 
Top Four 


The doctoral dissertation of Dr. Merle 
Friesen, recent graduate in counselor 
education, has been selected as one of the 
top four in the U.S. by the National 
Association of Student Personnel Ad- 
ministrators. Dr. Mark E. Meadows, 
professor and head of Auburn’s Depart- 
ment of Counselor Education, directed 
the dissertation entitled, “Relationship 
Between Public Positions on Affir- 
mative Action and Kohleberg’s Levels of 
Moral Development.” The work 
attempted to apply the moral 
developmental theories of Harvard psy- 
chologist Dr. Lawrence Kohlberg to the 
reasoning of advocates, adversaries, 


currently a psychologist with the 
Alabama Board of Corrections and is 
applying moral reasoning principles in 
his correctional work. 


Faculty & Staff Honors 


Dr. Phyllis Phillips and Dr. Gerald 
Halpin shared the Zebulon Judd 
Research Award presented recently by 
the Auburn chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, 
international professional society in 
education. Dr. Phillips is an assistant 
professor in speech communication and 
Dr. Halpin is an assistant professor of 
foundations of education... 

mily Melvin of the School of 
Education is one of 25 social science 
educators selected to participate in an 
Economics Institute for.College and Uni- 
versity sors t6 be held at Purdue 
this sunnier. Supported by Sears- 
Roebu¢k the institute aims?to increase 
anding of the need to 
emphasizé basic.economit principles in 
hight School education...: > / 
r. J.E. Bartels, proféssér of radiology 
in, the School of Veterinary Medicine, 
tly presented. an4ndepth session on 
vetéxinary residency training and post- 
grad eterinary radiology education 
at the annual meeting of the American 
College of Veterinary Radiology. The 
section on radiology at Auburn is one of 
the five accredited training programs in 
North America. Dr. Bartels is past presi- 
dent of the American College of 
Veterinary Radiology. 

Dr. Alfred M. Leppart, associate 
professor of mechanical engineering, is 
a recipient of the Ralph R. Teetor Award, 
given annually by the Society of 
Automotive Engineers. The award, 
presented on the basis of contributions 
to teaching, involvement with students, 
and professional activities, goes to 24 
winners nationwide and enables them to 
present engineering papers to the 
automotive industry. In his presenta- 
tion, Dr. Leppart discussed the produc- 
tion engineering curriculum recently in- 
cluded in Auburn’s Mechanical 
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Engineering program (under a grant 
from the Missile Research and Develop- 
ment Command), which is accredited 
and will lead toa master’s in mechanical 
engineering. The Teetor Awards are an 
effort to increase communication 
bet ween education and industry. Among 
other activities, Dr. Leppart was faculty 
advisor to an Auburn student design pro- 
ject in which students built an off-the 
road vehicle which won a national 
“MiniBaja” contest in Louisiana and a 
national engineering design competi- 
tion.... 

Dr. Raymond K. Moore, assistant 
professor of civil engineering, has been 
elected Outstanding Young Engineer by 
the Auburn chapter of the Alabama 
Society of Professional Engineers. He 
was also selected by civil engineering 
students as the outstanding civil 
engineering faculty member. 

Outstanding faculty members chosen 
by students in other engineering 
departments are: Dr. John E. 
Burkhalter, assistant professor of 
aerospace engineering; Prof. Elmo S. 
Renoll °47, professor of agricultural 
engineering; Dr. Leo J. Hirth, associate 
professor of chemical engineering; Dr. 
Thomas H. Shumpert, assistant 
professor of electrical engineering; Dr. 
Saeed Maghsoodloo ‘62, associate 
professor of industrial engineering; Dr. 
William F. Ranson ’72, associate 
professor of mechanical engineering; 
and Dr. David M. Hall ’58, professor of 
textile engineering. 

Art Professor Hugh Williams ’49is one 
of 11 artists chosen to participate in the 
first Alabama Artists Invitational Ex- 
hibition. The works went on display at 
the Birmingham Museum of Art in 
March and then will move to Huntsville, 
Mobile, Montgomery, and the New 
Orleans Art Center before returning to 
Alabama and the new Anniston 
Museum. Prof. Williams’ five pieces in 
the show combine his origins as a 
designer and his admiration for 
American Indian motifs. 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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OUTSTANDING ENGINEER—Engineering Dean Viritent Haneman (right) congratulates 
Todd Wayne Dunnavant (left), the Outstanding Engineering Graduate for winter quarter, and 
alternate Sam Spear. Todd, a civil engineering graduate from Dothan, transferred to Auburn 
from the U.S. Military Academy at West Point. Sam, an electrical engineering major, 
transferred to Auburn from Gadsden State Jr. College. Todd maintained a perfect 3.0 
gradepoint average at Auburn and during his last quarter worked on a stream quality computer 
model. Sam has performed research under a NASA contract and worked as a part-time instruc- 
tor in basic communications systems at Gadsden State. 


and enforcers of affirmative action. 
Most of those studied were international- 
ly recognized scholars whose positions 
on affirmative action were well known. 
Dr. Kohlberg and his staff at Harvard’s 
Center for the Study of Moral Develop- 
ment participated in implementation of 
the research procedures. Dr. Friesen is 


Alumni Double 
Under Philpott 


At the close of winter quarter, the 
number of Auburn alumni had doubled 
under President Harry M. Philpott’s ad- 
ministration. More than half of all 
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ae student-teacher ratio. However, 
this heretical trend—in a society which 
_yalues bigness—does not have Depart- 
__ ment Head Delos McKown and his staff 
‘jn a dither. What causes it does. 

For the decreasing enrollment in 

_ philosophy classes, Dr. McKown blames 
~ neither the University nor the market 
yalue of a philosophy B.A. major—he 
knows there are relatively few jobs and 
consequently doesn’t encourage 
students to major in philosophy unless 
they are a special breed. 

No, Dr. McKown credits the falling 
enrollment in philosophy to the growing 
inability of Auburn students to read. It’s 
that simple. College students can’t read 
well enough to understand philosophy 
textbooks. Specifically, Dr. McKown 
says, “The reading ability of the average 
student has been eroded so badly that 
students can’t do philosophy work 
because they can’t read difficult 
material.” 


7 hilosophy Department Head Finds— 


ny Auburn Students Unable to Read Difficult Material : 


By Kaye Lovvorn ’64 


In direct contrast to most of the departments at Auburn, the Philosophy 
_ Department has been steadily losing enrollment for the past three years, 
_ meaning that, ironically, it is one of the few programs on campus with a 


massive reappraisal throughout educa- 
tion.” 

As dismal as the situation might 
sound, Dr. Mc Kown does not predict that 
the philosophy enrollment will continue 
to dwindle. Instead, he believes that 
changes in society which are only now 
beginning will bring about an increased 
demand for the kinds of courses taught 
in philosophy departments. 


One of the reasons for such a demand 
Dr. Mc Kown sees as the “nation’s grow- 
ing emphasis on ethics in law and 
medicine, and perhaps, even in 
business.” 

That trend is holding true in Auburn’s 
department where the course Ethics in 
Society draws more students than any 
other, meaning that five or six sections 
of it are taught each quarter to meet the 
student demand. Each quarter students 
choose the issues they are to deal within 


‘Students can’t do philosophy 


work because they can’t read 
difficult material.’ 


Academically, Dr. McKown finds the 
current Auburn student far below the 
student of ten years ago: “Auburn 
students in the early sixties were poor to 

fair with some quite good ones. They got 
steadily brighter by 1969-70, which is 
coincidental with the highest ACT 
; scores of entering freshmen. In about 
_ 1970-71 I came to the conclusion that I 
‘would have to raise my standards 
_ because there were too many A’s and B’s 
im my classes—I had no sooner raised 
them than the ACT scores began to fall 
and so did the level of the students. 
Students’ abilities to articulate and write 
with precision have gone steadily 
downhill. 

“I was amazed in 69 and 70 how good 
the Auburn students were—now there is 
@ serious decline. The tendencies in 
American education have been damag- 
ing to numbers of programs and even 


r numbers of students. We need a 
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the course. Recent classes have con- 
sidered abortion, obscentity, the drug 
culture, legal restraints on free speech in 
a free society, capital punishment, male 
chauvinism, and racism—all topics of 
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“We operate the department 


on the principle that we’d rather 
have no majors than have them 
on the wrong basis.’ 


take other courses instead, courses 
where reading is not so important. 


Although Auburn offers a major in 
philosophy, not many students are 
enrolled—“Not more than a dozen” 
reports Dr. McKown. But he isn’t out 
offering free popcorn and balloons in 
order to get majors into his department. 


“We don’t run a numbers game. We en- 
courage only two kinds of people to ma- 
jor in philosophy: (1) the brillant ones 
who have a serious professional interest 
in philosophy; and (2) those who are suf- 
ficiently economically independent to do 
what they want to do—those who are 
looking for an education rather than 
those who are looking for a means to put 
money in their pockets.” 


Parents encourage their sons and 
daughters to enroll in curricula that are 
in the so-called practical areas. And, in 
what must be a sociological-about-face, 
Dr. McKown finds that particularly true 
of parents of daughters who would be 
qualified to be philosophy majors. Their 


“No place to hear a speaker 
or a symphony and actually be able 
to hear them.’ 


contemporary interest and with a basis 
in moral theory for a taking variety of 
approaches. 

Another point in the favor of an in- 
creasing focus on philosophy, Dr. 
McKown points out is the statistic that 
“Philosophy majors do better on the law 
test than other Auburn students.” Dr. 
McKown explains that happens 
“because you have to be able to handle 
concepts and logic in philosophy and 
those are the areas you need to be compe- 
tent in to do well on the law test.” 

At the same time Auburn’s future 
lawyers are gaining from their 
philosophy courses, pre-dentistry and 
pre-medicine advisors are recommen- 
ding that students in those areas take 
two courses in logic to help their ad- 
missions to medical and dental school. 

Currently at Auburn there is not a 
single required philosophy course—no 
ethics, no logic, no philosophy. Students 
in some curricula can take the course to 
fulfill certain area requirements, but 
those who have difficulty in reading will 
have difficulty in philosophy and so they 


parents encourage them to think of a 
practical field in order to get a job. 


The students who do try a major in 
philosophy, find it as an area is com- 
petitive, flexible, and broadly 
educational. Dr. McKown believes that 
philosophy as a major “provides a good 
education for those who have no 
professional interest in philosophy, but 
we don’t encourage them to enroll. Con- 
trary to most other departments, we are 
not trying to get majors. When a student 
comes to us and says he wants to bea 
philosophy major, we ask him how he 
sees himself in five years or ten years 
and see what the student’s goals are.” 


Frankness with an acid overtone is Dr. 
McKown’s trademark, and he says, 
“Psychology, philosophy, and religion 
attract the lost souls, but in philosophy 
we don’t encourage them to stay around. 
That doesn’t mean that we don’t like to 
help people, but we make no pretense of 
helping a student get his head on 
straight. We operate the department on 


the principle that we’d rather have no 
pan than have them on the wrong 
sis.” 


Students who are going into the 
professional schools—those going into 
law or medicine for instance—would be 
as “well off in philosophy as any 
curriculum at Auburn” according to Dr. 
McKown. “We sort of tailor-make a ma- _ 
jor for them. Every truly educated person 
should be able to write and think and to 
articulate well—and that’s what you 
learn in philsophy.” 


For those philosophy majors who 
want a career in that discipline, the 
department tailors a course for them too. 
For instance, Dr. McKown says, “If a 
student were, say, going into symbolic 
logic, we would encourage him to take _ 
one or more years of French and 
German—a tough kind of requirement 
that most undergraduate majors don’t ; 
face but one that would be important for ~e 
that particular student.” | 


But when all’s said and done, Dr. 
McKown describes himself as “one 
department head whois really contented 
a far as his own department is concern- 


But as far as the University goes, it’s 
another matter. 


The lack of an honors program at 
Auburn he feels is an indictment of a 
general low regard for academics on the 
campus. Along those lines he notes 
Auburn’s lack of “a real sabbatical 
program” for its faculty, andthe lackof | . 
a concert hall “besides that barn” as he s 
appropriately enough refers to the Stu- Lf 
dent Activities Building, where a major 
symphony can play. “There is no place 
where you can seat 2500 to 3000 students 
in decent housing with good acoustics— 
no place to hear a speaker or asymphony 
and actually be able to hear them.” 


Dr. McKown explains, “I don’t mind 
Auburn’s being spartan—that’s part of 
its charm—but being deprived is 
something else. At the University of 
Washington, a university much the size 
of Auburn with similar programs, the 
physical facilities so far exceed ours. Itis 
astounding to see all they have and how 
little Auburn has. They have un- 
believable science facilities and they S: 
have no more students of science than 
Auburn, no more doctoral programs. It 
isn’t just music or the arts that are miss- 
ing at Auburn, but even some of the basic 
studies.” And he wryly sums up the | 
situation: “When philosophers speak Ree 
kindly of arts and sciences, that shows 
how bad it really is.” 
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Here and There— 


A Step in the Right Direction 


~ 


By Jerry Roden, Jr. ’46 


That American public education lies in 
shambles is no longer a poorly kept secret 
anywhere in the country. Several weeks ago I 
started a clipping file of 
national commentaries on our 
educational problems. A few 
days later I abandoned the pro- 
ject in order to maintain a place 
to sleep: The clippings piled up 
more rapidly than leaves in a 
November gale. 

Whether the tempest of 
protest about illiterate high 
school and even college 


~ Roden 
graduates will produce effective and enduring 
reform is still a matter of conjecture. But one 
event represents a very good omen: Thirty-seven 
states have established satisfactory scores on a 


competency test as a prerequisite for high school 
graduation. 


That action serves asa good start toward rever- 
sing the inexcusable practice of awarding 
diplomas for twelve years of regular or irregular 
attendance and good, bad, or indifferent 
behavior. Presumably, the other thirteen states— 
including Alabama—will follow the leaders so 
that once again a high school diploma will be 
worth the expensive parchment upon which it is 
— written. 


Of course, the mere establishment of a set of 
basic standards will not teach children to read, 
write, and calculate adequately. However, if the 
legislators stand by their convictions, ad- 
ministrators and teachers will find a way to 
enable students and their parents to make the 
grade. Like other folk, educators enjoy eating 
regularly. 


In the process of endorsing competency tests, I 
am not ignoring the shortcomings of erecting 
what some have called “unnecessarily specific,” 
“narrow,” and “arbitrary” standards. However, 
let us note that all of the alleged shortcomings of 
significance reduce to only one real danger: that 
of substituting the passing of a set of minimal re- 
quirements for all the complex goals of a com- 
prehensive education. 


But as we consider the reality of that danger, let 
us not forget one incontrovertible fact: without 
competency tests, we have—more often that 
not— the assurance of nothing for the expen- 
diture of twelve years of a short lifetime at a con- 
siderable expense to taxpayers. Competency 
tests may not be the answer, but they represent a 
solid step in te right direction. 
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‘“‘Samford Tower” by William P. White, Jr. ’71 


Behind the Headlines— 


Some New 
Bylines 


By Kaye Lovvorn ’64 


You'll notice some new bylines this issue, both 
of alumni and future alumni. Among those alum- 
ni bylines are those of Davis Gammage 715 this 
page, Ann Pearson ’63 page 16, and Bob Hill ’47 
page 6. Mr. Gammage’s guest column we explain 
in a note with the column as we do Ann’s, but Mr. 
Hill’s article needs another word or two. It is the 
first of what we hope will be a series of articles, 
either by alumni or at their suggestion, about 
Auburn professors of today or yesterday who 
have had an influence on their students’ lives. We 
look forward to hearing from other alumni for up- 
coming issues. 


The new student bylines belong to Karen 
Remppel 778 and M.A. Raburn ’81. Karen we in- 
troduced in the April issue as a journalism intern. 
In this issue she writes about a lively professor, 
Roseann Woodward, and an Auburn woman 
track star, Faythe Vaughan. 


Mike, as he is known around the office, came to 
appear on the Alumnews pages through the back 
door. He came to work part-timein the Alumni Of- 
fice last October but kept his journalism interests 
and talents quiet for awhile as he worked in other 
office areas. In the meantime, Pattie Turner, our 
office livewire, scouted out Mike’s interest in jour- 
nalism. An interest in the band led to his story on 
the band and that led to some behind the scenes 
work as he put his experience on high school 
publications and his high school newspaper, to 


helping us with the layout of this issue and did | 


yeoman service in the effort. 


Guest Column—_ | 
O To Be in England... 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Edgar Gentle’s column on his life at Ox- 
ford as a Rhodes Scholar a few issues ago inspired Mr. Gam- 
mage to write us about his own experiences in England, which 
we found so delightful we are using them as a guest column 
this issue. 


By Davis A. Gammage ’15 


Some years ago, it was my good fortune to 
spend a few months in London. I had wanted es- 
pecially to be there at Christmas time and it was 
great fun to go from town to town during my stay 
and try to “soak up” a bit of British history and 
remember some of their interesting customs. 

Oxford stands out in my memory as being very 
beautiful—the buildings especially—and at the 
moment I remember vividly seeing the fire 
scarred gates where the Archbishop Cranmer 
and Bishop Latimer were burned at the stake in 
1555. And being taken to a small chapel in the 
college complex where a very elaborately carved 
altar piece, or reredos, stands. It was completely 
sealed over within a white plaster during the 
Cromwellian-Puritan days to prevent its being 
destroyed. The covering was discovered many 
years later and removed and today it fairly glows 
in its original beauty. So many lovely things to 
see! 

An Oxonian friend told me of two customs that 
are interesting and amusing to an American. 
When a student graduates from one of the 
colleges, he is not given a diploma or certificate 
certifying graduation. If such information is 
desired by anyone it can only be secured by 
writing the institution. Another amusing custom 
is the method of dismissing a student from 
school—at Auburn in my day a student, for suf- 


ficient reason, was “shipped.” At Oxford each 


year one day is set aside for a ceremony called 
“the handshakings.” The faculty line up in a 
receiving line and the students go down the line 
and shake hands. When the student who is to be 
dismissed shakes hands with his don (professor) 
the conversation goes something like this: “Good- 
bye Smith. It has been nice knowing you and 
good luck.” Smith then knows it is time to pack 
his suitcase and go home. 

When visiting England, it doesn’t take long to 
learn the many new words used in place of those 
familiar to us—such as, “roundabout” for a 
highway intersection, “lay by” for a roadside 
park, “koisk” for a telephone booth and so many 
more. 

And finally there was an amusing story about 
an Oxford English don taking an afternoon walk 
with three of his graduate students. As they 
strolled along they were discussing “collective 
nouns” and three ladies of the evening passed by 
on the other side of the street. There was a 
courteous nod and smile from the men. The don 
then said ‘‘Since we’ve been discussing collective 
nouns, can you think of a suitable one for the 
group of ladies we just passed?” | 

First Student—“My name would be ‘a jam of 
tarts’.”’ 

Second Student—“‘My name is ‘an essay of 
Trollopes’.”’ 

Third Student—“and my name would be ‘a 
flourish of strumpets’.” 

“And what, master, is your name for them?” 

“O yes, I’ve been thinking about the matter and 
I would call them ‘an anthology of pros’.” 

Robert Browning wrote a poem which begins 
“OQ to be in England, now that April’s here....” 
and that could well be the wish of many 
Americans who love England and the English. 

For me a visit there seems almost like going 
home again. I feel a rather strange kinship for 
them and have always found them warm, friend- 
ly, witty, courteous (almost painfully, 
sometimes), gallant, and uncomplaining. 

I happened to be in ‘London when we landed.on 
the moon, and their delight in our getting there 
first was touching indeed. 
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Esoterica for Everyone— 


‘Talking the 


By Bob Sanders ’52 
(Reprinted from The Opelika-Auburn News) 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Only a few alumni may 
recognize “O.B.” with whom Bob discusses the 
relative merits of trumpet players and the art of 
jazz below, but you are familiar with his work— 
though his instrument isn’t guitar, bass, drums, 
or any of the others he’s handy with. O.B. Stan- 
field is the cameraman at University Printers 
where Alumnews copy and photos are turned into 
negatives which are later made into plates and 
printed and eventually mailed at Southern 
Publications in Montgomery. Consequently each 
photo and page of the Alumnews passes before 
Mr. Stanfield’s camera lens before it reaches you. 


Me ‘n’ O.B. got to talking early the other mor- 
ning. He was in a mellow, reminiscing mood, and 
since we remember a lot of the same things, the 
talk was good and productive. 

The subject of Clifford Brown came up. The 
name wouldn’t mean anything to probably over 
one person in a thousand, which, O.B. and I 
agreed, was a tragic thing, since Brown was 
already one of the greatest trumpet players 
anybody ever heard of when he was killed at the 
age of 25 in a car wreck in 1956. 


Stylistically, he was a direct descendant of 


Blues and All That Jazz 


Fats Navarro, another sadly short-lived 
who came after. Fats’ main influence, of course, 
was Diz, but he added to the remarkable facility 
of Diz’ playing a beautifully round, full, almost 
sweet, tune. Listen to some of his solos with the 
Tadd Dameron group, with which he did most of 
his work, on those old, scratchy Capitol 78s or on 
the albums Jazzland assembled from transcrip- 
tions of live radio pickups from night clubs, and 
you'll see what I mean. | 

Clifford Brown (and many others, notably Art 


_ Farmer) built on that base, carrying on the lovely 


tone coupled with a technique that made him an 
idol among musicians everywhere. : 

O.B. told about the time he was working with a 
band (he plays guitar, bass, drums, and probably 


several other things—well) at the Melody Millin _ 


Chicago. They had a night off for one reason or 
another, and everybody in the band headed, 
eagerly, for the Blue Note, an historic name in 
jazz joints, because Clifford Brown was going to 
be there. oe 


Brown was the rage. All the cats in the band 


had been looking forward for months to hearing 
this guy, and there they were, dollar ponies of 
beer in hand, ready. | 


From memorizing Down Beat, I, of course knew 


about the Blue Note. I don’t know exactly what I 


WELL, IT MAY NOT BE JAZZ, BUT...—Actually it was the Sadie Hawkins Day Dance in 1947, but whether . 
or not the music was jazz when the Glomerata photographer snapped his shutter, the participants were ob- 


viously having fun. 
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pictured in my mind when I read about it, but 
something rather magnificent. 


“Hell,” O.B. said, “It was just a dump, you 
know.” But it was one of those dumps that could 
always be depended on to have one of the best 
groups in music performing there nightly. 

Well, there they sat, ready, waiting for the 


magic moment when Clifford Brown would ~_ 


appear. 3 

He never did. That was the very night that the 
owner or master of ceremonies or somebody — 
stepped out on the bandstand and announced. 
that Clifford Brown had been killed in a car 
wreck. 

The management hurriedly arranged for Oscar 
Peterson, one of the major talents of that or this 
or any other time, to come in and play, but O.B. 
said it just wasn’t thesame. He said he just got up 
and went to another part of the joint and ordered 
a hamburger, without onions. | 

“And what was that fabulous guitar player’s © 
name, Jimmy Smith?” O.B. asked. 

“Johnny Smith, maybe?” 


“Yeah, that’s the one. He caused me to get a » 
pick-up for my guitar, get it electrified, you know. 
First jazz record I ever bought, I think, was the — 
old Royal Roost 78 of Moonlight in Vermont by 
Smith and Stan Getz. Back there in the late for- 
ties, the only place you could find real jazz records 
was this record store in Tuskegee, and every week 
or so, a bunch of us local musicians would makea 
pilgrimage down there to look lovingly through 
records with labels like Prestige, Blue Note, 
Savory, Dial, Fantasy, and like that. Man, that 
Johnny Smith could play.” 

We sipped some coffee as strains of Smith’s ver- 
sions of “Vermont” and “I Remember Clifford” © 
(Benny Golson’s tribute to Brown) and “Satin — 
Doll,” etc. delicately and lovingly floated through 
our minds; and, as happens in conversations, 
there was a gradual modulation in subject 
matter. O.B. said that it was a pity that Clifford 
Brown didn’t have a chance to reach his full 
potential (and I thought, again, that if I were a 
trumpet player whose last name started with a 
“BR” | think I’d worry a good bit—after the early 
and tragic demises of Bix Beiderbecke, Bunny — 
Berigan, Sonny Berman, and Brown, and the 
kind of living death of Chet Baker; and on like 
that); and something was mentioned about Jim- 
my Rodgers, and that led to Woody Guthrie’s 
name getting in there somewhere. 


And I said something about how Woody 
Guthrie had become kind of the patron saint of 
neo-folk music lovers and artists—a movie has 
recently been made about him, and albums ofhis — 
music by him and others have recently been 
released and re-released, and all. 


I said that, although I breathed country music 
when I was a kid, in those days I never heard of 
Woody Guthrie. He, at that time, was a kind of © 
behind-the-scenes influence. It was not till con- 
siderably later that he became a legendary folk 
hero. I told O.B. about Burl Ives, who ran with 
Woody for quite a while, making the statement 
that Woody was the only genius to come out of 
their group. | 7 oe 

“Genius, the devil,” O.B. exploded, “Ifhe wasa 
genius Macon County was fullof them. I knewa 
dozen guys who could take their Montgomery 
Ward guitars with a picture of Gene Autry on the 
top and outpick Woody Guthrie any day. Genius, — 
my foot.” 

Well, I sorta like a little Guthrie, now and then, 
along with Brown and Smith, et al., but I didn’t 
want to argue, and besides, it was time to get back 
to off-bearing slabs. The boss was starting to look 
at me meaningfully. 
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From Bandstand to Big Sound— 


Changes in the Band 


By M. A. Raburn ’81 


A journey from just two instruments, a tenor horn and a bass drum, to 270 
and from 15 members to 265 is one to be admired—and the Auburn Uni- 
versity Band has made that journey, Started by M. Thomas Fullan in 1897 


the Auburn Band has been a steady 
source of energy for Auburn University. 
Through seven directors the band steadi- 
ly increased in ability, pep, and most of 
all moral support for events both on and 
off campus. . 

It seems remarkable that a fine college 
band could develop from a technical in- 
stitute but it happened. Both of the first 
directors, M. Thomas Fullan and A. L. 
Thomas, taught machine design and 
mechanical drawing. 

The early uniform for the university 
was “West Point” styled but the band 


had touches of extra braid and a golden. 


lyre on the blouse collar. From the white 
pants and navy coats of the late teens to 
the blue dress uniforms with capes of the 
30s to today’s blue pants, coats, and 
white overlays the dress of the typical 
Auburn bandsman has changed and 
been up-dated. 

The band’s appearances included a 
weekly military review, concerts for the 
townspeople at Langdon Hall, home 
football games as well as several away 
football rallies, commencement, and 
Mardi Gras. Currently the band attends 
most of the football games and all home 
basketball games and played at the 
Senior Bowl in Mobile last January. 
They also perform many concerts for the 
student body and community groups, 
pep rallies, and special occasions such as 
the recent rally for retiring Dean James 
E. Foy. 

The band has played for such in- 
dividuals as President Teddy Roosevelt 
in 1903 at Tuskegee Institute, President 
Truman’s Inauguration in 1949, and 
Governor Wallace’s inaugural parade in 
1970. 

The first field formations were started 
in 1915 when the band formed an “A” 
during the half-time entertainment. To- 
day the intricate formations include an 
Eagle and several geometric shapes that 
rotate and evolve into other assorted 
shapes in addition to the good old “A”. 

The band’s practice involves getting 
the show started on a Monday and the 
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music put to the marching on Tuesday. 


The rest of the week is spent “polishing” 


and preparing for the Saturday show. 
The shows are used an average of two 
weeks and another started. The band of 
today works with formation sheets of at 


least eight pages and sometimes, es- 


pecially the Alabama shows, of twelve. 
Whereas the first bands played strictly 
military marches now music from every 
facet of entertainment is used: 
Broadway, opera, movie, and oc 
casionally even a military march. 


Band directors seem to like their jobs 
at Auburn because in 81 years of the 
band’s existance there have only been 
seven directors. That is an average of 11 
and a half years per director. The band 
directors included M. Thomas Fullan 
1897-1907, Albert L. Thomas 1907-1920, 
P. R. (Bedie) Bidez 1920-1951, David A. 
Herbert 1951-1955, Burter R. Leider 1955- 
1956, Wilbur (Bodie) Hinton 1956-1969. 
Bill Walls took over in 1969 and plans to 
stay a while longer. 


The saga of band ‘frats,” freshman 
members, is a continuing.one. According 
to J. A. Douglas 17, band “rats” of his 
day were made to run through a gauntlet 
of upperclassmen who, armed with belts 
and paddles, would hit the freshmen as 
they raced through. The “rats” were also 
made to carry the bass drum and other 
large instrument cases on the band trips. 
Today’s “rats” think they have it rough 
when they simply have to wear an 
orange cap with RAT printed on the 
front and show up for rehearsal thirty 
minutes early. 


Below is a popular yell of the 1915-1918 
band and we think it is a typical attitude 
that has carried throughout the years 
and clearly exemplifies the Auburn Uni- 
versity Band’s will to live. 

Hic, hale, hoc; Hic, halc, hoc. 

Hit him in the belly with a ten-pound 


rock 
. Auburn Tigers—‘Rah, ‘Rah, ‘Rah! 


Thanks to Professor Pitts— 


Poverty to Pilot’s Wings 


By Bob Hill ’47 


Since early childhood in the 1920’s I had dreamed of someday becoming 
an airplane pilot. I used to wonder how I would do it because we were poor. I 
graduated from high school in Montgomery in 1933 at the depth of that aw- 


ful depression. Our family was im- 
poverished, so there was no hope of go- 
ing to college. 


Five years later I was barely keeping 


body and soul together by playing Dix- 
ieland jazz in a cesspool known as the 
New Orleans French Quarter. I had just 
about reached the depths of despair over 
never going to college or learning to fly 
an airplane, when in August, 1938 I was 
summoned by telegram to join the 
Auburn Knights Orchestra. 

When I arrived a few days later via 
Greyhound bus my total assets were my 
trumpet, a footlocker of clothes, and 
$5.20 in cash. At blessed last I was going 
to college. I couldn’t scrape together the 
$35.00 it cost to enroll, so I played music 
with the Knights, saved some money 
and enrolled in the second semester, 
which began in January. ; 

Professor of Aeronautical Engineer- 
ing Robert Pitts somehow took an in- 
terest in this 23-year-old freshman who 
may have unknowingly shown a special 
desire to enter the world of aviation. 

In the spring of 1941 the U. S. Govern- 
ment selected Auburn as one of the 
nation’s colleges that would participate 
in a Government-paid pilot training 
program designed to support the impen- 
ding war effort. I was among the first 
applicants for the program. I would not 
have made it, but for the intercession of 
Prof. Pitts. He bent the rules to get me ad- 
mitted. 

Among the Government’s re- 
quirements for eligibility in the program 
were: (1) You had to be enrolled in an 
engineering school, which I was, and (2) 
You must have completed your 
sophomore year, which I had not. 

Prof. Pitts stuck his neck out for me. 
He told me, “Bob, you’re doing well in 


school; we'll go ahead and get you 


started in the student pilot’s night 
ground school, and you'll have your 
sophomore year behind you before the 
flight training begins in a few weeks.” A 
more serious obstacle loomed. 

After passing all required written tests 
I went in for the flight physical examina- 
tion. I failed one of the visual acuity 
tests. I must have had tears in my eyes 
when I went to Prof. Pitts’ office and told 
him I would not be accepted for flight 


training. He sat me down and question- 
ed me about the procedures I had un- 
dergone, until he pinpointed the 
problem. It had not been explained tous 
what we were e to accomplish in 
the various phases of physical testing. 
Prof. Pitts told me, “When they slide that 
little dot toward your nose you are to 
cross your eyes and keep it in focus right 
down to the tip of your nose. You go back 
and tell them I said give you that test 
again.” 

I did, they did, and I passed easily. All 
Prof. Pitts said was, “Bob, I knew you 
could do it.” 

I justified his faith in me by passing all 
ground schools and flight training with 
“flying” colors—at Auburn and later in 
the U.S. Army Air Force. 

Now, forty years later, Ican sit here on 
my retirement perch and gaze happily 
back on a good career that included 25 
years of military and commercial flying, 
30 rewarding years in the aerospace in- 
dustry, and a happy family life that 
produced four educated, successful, God- 
oriented children. 

He was a mainstay in the fulfillment 
of my grandest boyhood dreams. I shall 
always love Bob Pitts—prince among 
princes. - 
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Dr. Robert Pitts 


Campus Roundup — Continued 


Frances Strozier Stevenson, secretary 
in the Microbiology Department of the 


School of Veterinary Medicine, is the 


new national president of the Judson 
College Alumnae Association. 


Straw Poll Shows 
Voters Undecided 


If the straw poll at Auburn is any in- 
dication, then most Alabama voters 
have yet to make up their minds about 
the upcoming elections. Fob James was 
the winner in the straw election for 
governor, George McMillan for lieute- 
nant governor, Charles Graddick for at- 
torney general, and Howell Heflin for 
senator. But the top vote getter in all the 
elections was “Undecided.” 


AE Students 
Win Awards 


Five papers by Auburn aerospace 
engineering students were presented at 
the recent Southeastern Regional Stu- 


dent Conference of the American In- 
stitute of Aeronautics and Astronautics, 
with two winning second place awards. 
Papers by Jesse Edwin Murph, a 
graduate student from Elba, and Milton 
E. Vaughn, Jr., a senior from 
Montgomery, won the awards. Other 
papers were by Eugene Holloway, a 
senior from Laurel, Miss.; Deborah L. 
Fannin, a senior from Huntsville, and 
Susan Rebecca York, a senior from 
Tarrant; and Walter Harmon Rutledge, . 
a senior from McCalla. : 


In Taiwan 


Auburn President Harry M. Philpottis 
one of 14 college and university 
presidents from throughout the U.S. who 
spent the last week in Aprilin Taiwan at 
the invitation of the Minister of-Educa- 
tion for the Republic of China. The pur- 
pose of the visit is to lay the groundwork 
for a possible cooperative program in- 
volving a student and faculty exchange 
program: During the visit the college 
presidents got a look at educational and 
economics institutions throughout the 
country. 
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Only Yesterday ” 


By Pat Keller ’69 


Sixty Years Ago: French officers visiting Auburn spoke 
to the student body about “the modern science of fighting,” 
amazing them with tales of how “aeroplanes could com- 


municate with each other by 
wireless telephony at a distance 
of eight miles or more” and how 
modern troops had to be ac- 
quainted with “many forms of 
science such as _ signalling, 
trench building, etc.” Quoth the 
Alumnus: “The visit of these 
gentlemen has been one of the 
most interesting events of the 
past month.” 

One former Auburn student 
busy learning about modern 
warfare wrote from Camp Leon 
Springs to Prof. Shi: “Things 
look bad for us college men. On 
mental work we shine, but on 
drill we are not as snappy as 
these regulars and national 
guard sergeants. Some of the 
fellows feel downhearted about 
it, for they stick you harder on 
drill than on anything else .... 

“Last night they gave us bed 
ticking and told us to go to the 
hay pile and make up our mat- 
tresses. Carey, Boozer, and 
myself, several fellows from 
Utah State, New Mexico A&M, 
L.S.U., and Miss. A&M all 
rambled down the road with 15¢ 
Portinos in our mouths (bought 
by Carey) and a load of hay over 
our backs.” 

Already involved in the war 
was Charles (Red) Jones, who 
was billeted in “a French home 
not large enough to be called a 
chateau in a town that is a real 
deserted village. .. only about 
twenty of the inhabitants are 
left,” he said. “They are either 
too old to leave or are pro- 
Germans, but we are so close to 
the front that the guns shoot 
over us. 

“With so many long range 
guns in action I believe the 
closer the safer, according to 
that we are pretty safe. We 
traveled on the train for two 
days and it was almost as bad a 
train as the one I took the first 


few days I was in France. They 
don’t have train schedules; they 
use a calendar, I think. After we 


_ got off the train we hiked all 


night in the rain over a road 
lighted by star shells sent up 
over ‘No Man’s Land.’ The 
flashes from the big guns lit up 
the horizon and looked so much 
like the furnaces of Bir- 
mingham I felt like we were 
walking along Red Mountain.” 

In his letter, Lt. Jones 
prophesied that “the war is 
either going to end before 
Thanksgiving or last at least 
five years’ more.” His first 
prediction was correct: an ar- 


mistice was signed Nov. 11,1918 


at Compiegne. 7 

Fifty Years Ago: “I am es- 
pecially anxious to wear my 
own college robes,” wrote S.G. 
Forbes ’00 from Bomagalore, In- 
dia, where he was a member of 
the Senate and the Council of 
the University of Mysore, as 
well as on the Board of Studies 
and a member of the faculty in 
the Department of Engineers. 
One of his special duties, to pre- 
sent the engineering students 
for their degrees at convocation, 
prompted his request for 
specifications of the Auburn cap 
and gown. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Moulton ’24 


-announced the arrival of a fine 


young son, John Lewis 
Moulton, the Alumnus an- 
nounced, one who “promises to 
be a coming athlete by the way 
he handles a ‘bawl’ in the wee 
hours of the morning.” His dad 
was the baseball coach at 
Auburn. ear 
Alumnalities: L. L. English 
’20, who had just received his 
doctorate from the University of 
Iowa, had given up research on 
the Mexican bean beetle in order 
to work toward that degree.... H. 
A. Edge ’22 and his wife, Willie 


GUNNIN’ FOR GUYS—Held at gunpoint by (1 to r) coeds Frances Plaxco, Eloise Williams, Virginia Adams, and 
Betty Showalter are the pick of the 1939-40 Sadie Hawkins Week bachelors—(1 to r) Rollins Aldridge, Billy Smith, 
Jack Wild, John Ivey, Jr., Elmer Almquist, Jr., and Red Bamberg. 
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Wooley Edge ’25, were living in 
King George, Va.... W. H. 
Haigler 01 was working with 
the Automobile and Ice Co. in 
Montgomery.... T. H. Bonner ’20 
held a position with the Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda and Education 
Bureau in Atlanta, Ga.... Tracy 
Lay 04 of Gadsden had resign- 
ed the position of U.S. Consul in 
Buenos. Aires.... Charles W. 
Edwards ’20 was college statisti- 
cian and assistant to the 
registrar at Auburn.... Ruth Ker- 
nodle ’25 was a graduate stu- 
dent at Auburn.... 

Forty Years Ago: “Two 
Tigers Star in Three Sports”’ 
read the Alumnus headline. The 
two mentioned were football 
squad center Mal Morgan from 


MAY DAY! MAY DAY!—Ensconced behind the nearest tree, a young man admires flag- 


the 1946 May Day. 
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Lanett and halfback Spec Kelly 
from Tarrant City. A junior, Mal 
Morgan was co-captain-elect of 
the 1937-38 basketball team and 
captain-elect of the Tigers’ 1939 
baseball team. Spec Kelly, a 
senior, was alternate-captain- 
elect of the 1938 tracksters and 
also a “clever fly-chaser” on the 


baseball field. 


New faculty members includ- 
ed Prof. J. E. Hannum in the 
School of Engineering, Prof. 
Marion W. Spidle in the School 
of Home Economics, Dr. Julius 
Capps and Prof. James E. Land 
in the School of Chemistry. 


Alumnalities: Helen Maulsby 
36 «took first honors:in a 
Louisiana poster contest for her 
entry showing a “winged 
column lifting architecture from 
a bare, green globe toward a 
winged heavenly city,” reported 
the Baton Rouge State Times. 
The contest was conducted to 
select pieces of Louisiana art to 
be entered in the 1939 World’s 


Fair competition in New York 


City.... P.O. Davis, director of 
the Alabama Extension Service, 
had accepted an appointment to 
the 21-member Federal wage- 
hour committee. Appointment 
of the committee was the first 


formal step to apply the new 


wage-hour law to industry.... 


Rose Brampton, mezzo- 
soprano with the Metropolitan 
Opera Co., was named to open 
the fall Auburn Concert Series 
in WPA Hall. In addition, the 
Jitney Players were expected to 
give two performances of Max- 
well Anderson’s prize-winning 
play, “Both Your Houses,” and 
the 45-piece Kryl Symphony 
Orchestra had been selected to 
appear. Prof. J. R. Rutland an- 
nounced that two lecturers 
would also be included in the 
series, one of them the noted 
Russian author-speaker 
Maurice Hindus. College of- 
ficials had underwritten the 
program “to the amount of 
$2,000,” said the professor, “in 
order that the attractions can be 


waving coeds celebrating provided for the students and 


people of Auburn.” 


Thirty Years Ago: Con- 
tributions to the Greater 
Auburn Fund to _ support 
athletics were broken down into 
the percentage of each class con- 
tributing, with 0O%of the Class of 
’88 contributing and up to 100% 
of the Classes of ’84 and ’08 con- 
tributing. According to “Hap- 
py” Davis, executive secretary 
of the Association, 1420 of the 
9158 alumni contacted respond- 
ed. The total amount collected 
was $10,099.95, an average of 
$1.10 per alumnus. The percen- 
tage contributing was 16 per 
cent. 

On May 8, Auburn President 
Ralph Draughon announced 
that Auburn and Alabama 
would clash on the football field 
again after a no-game interval 
of more than 40 years. The varsi- 
ty game was scheduled for Dec. 
4, with freshmen games to be 
scheduled later and games in 
other sports to be arranged in 
due course. 


Officers of the newly-formed 
Tokyo, Japan, Auburn club in- 
cluded It. Col. S. R. Creel ’37, 
president; Lt. David B. Borden 
"33, vice president; and Capt. 
Tom L. Nash ’34, secretary- 
treasurer. All regular meetings 
were to be held either in Tokyo 
or Yokohama. 


In LaFayette, the Collins 
Drug Store had taken on a new 
look. George Bowling 17, 
owner-operator, had painted the 
building orange and blue. 

An admonition from “Happy” 
Davis to those who weren’t on — 
the GAF contributors list: “If 
you're going to build high you 
must dig deep.” 


Twenty Years Ago: The 
sack dress was defended in the 
Plainsman by student Dave 
Powell, who wrote: 

“I like sack dresses. For the 
first time since the twenties, 
women are wearing clothes that 
give a man something to wonder 
about. The air of mystery that 
sack dresses give a girl intrigues 
me. Perhaps now, one can get to 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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YE SRE 
Sheng 


IN THE STUDIO—Roseann Woodward always critiques student productions as they are be- 
ing taped in the studio, which puts added pressure on the students to do well yet helps them to. 


improve as producers and directors. It’s always rewarding to work hard to produce a successful 


In Professor Woodward’s Classes— 


program. In the second picture Miss Woodward congratulated Sandy Smith, Pam McCullar, 
Joellyn Beckham, and Pete Evans for doing a fine job in their group news production. 


—Photos by Karen Remppel ’78 


Auburn TV & Radio Students Learn to be Professional 


By Karen Remppel ’78 


Not many Auburn professors or students would be too 
thrilled at the idea of classes at seven in the morning, but 
Rosearin Woodward, the newest member of the Speec 


Department who teaches televi- 
sion and radio production, is up 
at the crack of dawn five days a 
week eager to guide Auburn 
students into becoming the best 
directors and producers possi- 
ble. “It’s really not that bad; I’m 
finished teaching at nine and 
have the rest of the day to see 
students and work on other 
things,” she said. 


Arriving in Auburn last July, 
Miss Woodward felt that there 
was a unique atmosphere 
prevailing here. “Something 
seemed a little funny or different 
but then I realized that I wasn’t 
used to the neatness of the cam- 
pus and the students,” she com- 
mented. “It’s nice; Auburn 
doesn’t look like the standard 
Eastern university. Nobody 
here is shaggy looking; 
everyone’s so clean looking, 
kind of like a college campus 
right out of a Broadway 
musical,” she added. 


Miss Woodward, a 
transplanted Northerner, grew 
up in Minnesota and received 
her B.A. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. She has two 
M.A. degrees, one from the State 
University of New York in 
speech therapy and one from the 
Newhouse School of Com- 
munication at Syracuse Uni- 
versity in TV and radio. 
Originally a speech therapist, 
Miss Woodward dabbled in 
television and worked at the 
National Technical Institute for 
the Deaf in which her job com- 
bined her speech therapy 
abilities with television. Her ex- 
periences in television include 
producing commercials for 
radio and TV, commercials for 
print, and a film for TV. She 
produced and directed a com- 
mercial for the deaf of which she 
is especially proud and uses her 
experiences from directing this 
commercial as examples which 
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show her students the com- 
plications involved in produc- 
ing something as short as a one- 
minute commercial. 


Migrating from Syracuse, 
New York, where she was 
teaching television and radio 
production in a high school, 
Miss Woodward is currently in- 
volved in the same endeavor at 
Auburn. ‘‘The students here are 
more interested in the subject 
and are eager to learn how to do 
things in the studio and do them 
right,” she said. Her classes, 
though demanding and some- 


times nerve-wracking, leave the © 


students with a feeling of ac- 
complishment especially after 
they watch programs they 
directed themselves. In addition 
to her TV and radio classes, 
Miss Woodward is the faculty 
advisor to WEGL, the campus 
radio station, as well as advisor 
for the Auburn chapter of Alpha 
Epsilon Rho, 
broadcasting honorary. “I’m 
trying to give my students a 
basic working knowledge of the 
fields of radio and television so 
that they’ll be able to walk intoa 
station and carry out the duties 
such as running a camera, direc- 
ting, producing, or acting as 
floor manager. “My classes 
offer a practical orientation that 
will enable the students to feel 
confident in a station when they 
go to look for a job,” said Miss 
Woodward. 


A petite lady, standing only 
five feet, one inch tall, Miss 
Woodward is a tiger in the 
studio. Her classes begin exact- 
ly at seven and she demands a 
professional attitude from all 
her students. It may seem that 
she is harassing students when 
they are directing or running a 
camera; however she is only try- 
ing to demonstrate the type of 
pressure that will confront 


the national. 


students when they are working 
in a real situation. “It’s impor- 
tant that classes begin precisely 
at seven since we only have four 
hours a week in the studio and 
it’s this studio experience that’s 
so important,” she said. 


In her spare time Miss 
Woodward enjoys gourmet.cook- 
ing of all kinds, skiing, andis a 
freak about comedian Steve 
Martin. “‘He’s my hero. I don’t 
know why I laugh at some of the 
things he says, but I enjoy his 
weird sense of humor which is so 
completely crazy,” she said. She 
recently bought a house in 
Auburn and is busy getting 
settled. “I eventually plan to 
plant some ivy,” she said. In ad- 
dition, Miss Woodward is a cat 
fanatic with her current feline 
being named Bernadette 


Stanley Fatbody. The name is a 
combination of various names 
of people with Bernadette being 
Miss Woodward’s mother’s 
name, Stanley from the name of 
this particular kitty’s brother, 
The Living Pussycat in which 
the “Living” and Stanley and 
Livingstone, and the Fatbody 
describes the general state of the 
cat when sitting down. Her of- 
fice decorations clearly show 
her love of cats, skiing, and TV 
and radio with various pictures 
of felines, TV and radio 
celebrities, and a skiing poster 
scattered across the walls. 


A world traveler, Miss 
Woodward lived in New York for 
five years and loved every 


minute of it. “To me New York. 


City is the mecca of everything. 
It has excitement and a flavor 


all its own. I even liked it better 
than Paris,” she said. 


A survivor of the blizzard of 
"17, “I shoveled snow for 43 days 
in a row so the weather down 
here was a welcome change,” 
she said. “I enjoyed not having 
to pick up a shovel. It’s much 
warmer than I’m used to and 
I’m amazed to hear students 
complain when it’s a little brisk, 
because they don’t know what 
cold really is. 

“T’ve found that I’ve lost the 
stability of TV here because I 
never know what’s coming on 
since we get so many channels 
from all over. Home Box Office 
is the only thing I really under- 
stand as far as having a definite 
schedule,’”’ she commented. 
“Channel Seventeen from 


(Continued on Page 9) 


COMMENTS AND CRITICISMS—Pam McCullar, Joellyn Beckham, and Pete Evans listen attentively as Miss 
Woodward discusses specific strong points and weaknesses in the production. These critique sessions are beneficial 
as the students’ producing and directing skills usually become sharper following each production. 


THE AUBURN ALUMNEWS 


IMPORTANT: The Class 
of 1919 will not be holding 
its class reunion October 27 
and 28. Instead the Class of 
1919 will be reunioning in 
the fall of 1979. 


Prof. Woodward 


(Continued from Page 8) 


Atlanta is great, especially the 
old movies; I could watch them 
all day,” she said. Always loyal 
to her students, Miss Woodward 
proclaims WEGL _ as her 
favorite radio station in the 
Auburn area. She enjoys most 
forms of music, especially easy 
listening. 

Miss Woodward likes Auburn 
and plans to stay awhile. Her 
only complaint is that “Auburn 
is the most fattening place I’ve 
ever lived. Eating is the most 
popular and prevalent social ac- 
tivity around here. The social 
life centers around inviting peo- 
ple over for fabulous and fatten- 
ing dinners.” 

So, in the stillness of the mor- 
ning’s first rays of sunshine 
Roseann Woodward, dedicated 
to producing one or two award 
winning directors, will continue 


her trek to Haley Center while 


countless others are still sleep- 
ing. Her students, some on time, 
others dragging in clutching 
cups of coffee, are always amaz- 
ed at her alertness and pep at 
such an unthinkable hour. “I’m 
always on time, I was only ‘late’ 
once and even then I beat my 
earliest students’ arrival time 


OPEN AIR ART—We missed the dancing chicken and the juggling clown but arrived in time 


1927-1937 


Mr. and Mrs. William P. Dozier 
27 (Virginia Woods ’29) have mov- 
ed from Decatur to Opelika... 
William H. Jones ’28 has moved 
from Baton Rouge, La., to Lineville, 
Ala. 

Malcolm D. McRae, Jr.,’34 now 
lives in Clearwater, Fla. 

Lawrence Alsobrook ’37 
retired in February from the Exten- 
sion Service. He had been with the 
Extension Service for 36 years. On 
Feb. 24, more than 200 friends and 
family turned out in Selma to honor 
him for his service to Dallas County 
and West Central Alabama. 

William R. Bell has moved from 
Montgomery to Fort Walton Beach, 
Fla. 


1938 


D. K. Perry ’38 now lives in 
Richland, Wash., where he moved 
from Wilmington, N.C. 

Robert M. Newman ’38 was 
recently elected national director of 
the Red Angus Beef Cattle Associ- 
tion of America. Mr. Newman and 
his son, Dr. William R. Newman 
"74, operate an 800-acre red angus 


by five minutes,” she beamed. 
However, because she’s so eager 
and alive, her seven a.m. classes 
are always packed to full capaci- 
ty and offer aspiring producers 
and directors the opportunity to 
express! their creative abilities 
in the TV and radio station. The 
hour is early, the class is deman- 
ding, but with a teacher as con- 
cerned as Miss Woodward the 
students will surely look back 
and say that it was all worth it. 


beef cattle ranch in the limestone 
basin area of Middle Tennessee. Dr. 
Newman is married to Carolyn 
Jean Gooden ’74. Mr. Newman 
and his wife, Doris, live on Indian 
Summer Ranch near Fayetteville. 


1940-1944 


W. R. Williams ’40 retired from 


The Class of 1916 will be join- 
ing three other Auburn classes 
who are holding reunions on 


October 27 & 28 (Homecoming). - 


Further details about the reu- 
nion and forms for ticket, room, 


and banquet reservations will 
be mailed in August. 


work with the Extension Service in 
February. He was one of the Exten- 
sion retirees in District I to be 
honored by a banquet at the Holiday 
Inn in Cullman. Mr. Williams work- 
ed with the Decatur Extension Of- 
fice. 

George Sawada ‘41, recently 
retired as head of landscaping for 
the City of Mobile and became a mis- 
sionary. He is currently an 
agricultural missionary with the 
United Methodist Church in Ala- 
juela, Costa Rica, working with the 
rural development program in the 
remote areas of the country. 

Clinton N. Kaminis 743 has 
moved from Cottondale to Tampa, 
Fla. 

Carl Parker ’44, District I area 
specialist for the Alabama Exten- 
sion Service, retired in February. 
District I covers 22 counties in north 
Alabama. Mr. Parker, who had 
worked in DeKalb County before be- 
ing promoted to the Area Specialist 
position, received an engraved 
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watch at a banquet held Feb. 28 in 
Cullman to honor him and other Ex- 
tension retirees from the district. 


Dr. Ben F. Ventress ’44 and his 
wife (Cathryn Goldsmith ‘44) 
recently moved from Atlanta to 
Clayton. 


Woodrow B. Peek ’44 has mov- 
ed from Arab to Hermitage, Tenn. 


Winnie Price Teeters 44 now 
lives in University Park, Md. 


Ralph C. Hartzog ’45 is county 
agent-coordinator in Henry County 
for the Alabama Extension Service. 


1946-1948 


Weaver Owen Wyatt 46 is with 
U.S. Steel in Baytown, Tex. 

Harold C. Stanfield ’46 is the 
new head of WestPoint Pepperell’s 
Accounts Receivable Department at 
the Management Information 
Center in Fairfax. He has been with 
WestPoint Pepperell since 1947 in 
various positions. He had been with 
that department for a year. He and 
his wife, Mildred, have two children: 
David Stanfield and Suzanne Stan- 
field Harris. 


Elmo S. Renoll ’47, agricultural 
engineering professor and 
researcher at Auburn, visited the 
University of Arkansas on April 10- 
13 under the King Visiting Scholars 
Program, which brings nationally 
and internationally-recognized 
scholars in animal agriculture and 
related sciences to the Arkansas 
campus for speaking engagements. 
Prof. Renoll’s lecture concerned hay 
packaging and feeding systems, an 
area in which he has done research 
for the past 8 years and which has 


brought him inquiries from 27 coun- 


tries. 
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to see Dennas Davis, disguised as a little old balloon man, livening up the Auburn student art part of Fine Arts Week at Auburn. 
show on the Social Circle lawn. Viewing the works are, in the second photo, Auburn student 


MAY, 1978 


James S. Radney ’47 has moved 
from Waterville, Maine, to 
Charlotte, N.C. 

Charles Rutledge ’48 has retired 
from the Auburn Extension staff in 
Morgan County. He was honored 
along with other retirees at a ban- 
quet held in Cullman Feb. 28. 

John G. Hudson ’48 is executive 
vice president of marketing for 
Avondale Mills. 

Col. George B. Robertson ’48 
now lives in St. Petersburg, Fla. 

James N. Montgomery 48 has 
returned to the States from Mul- 
house, France, and lives in 
Wilmington, Del. 

Francis H. Brown, Jr., 48 now 
lives in Warrior. 

John Richard Cook, Jr., has 
moved to Gantt. 


1949 


F. D. Robinson 49 retired as Ex- 
tension chairman in DeKalb Coun- 
ty in February. He was honored 
along with other District I retirees at 
a banquet in Cullman on Feb. 28. 

NEW ADDRESSES: George 
D. Johnston, Jr., Marietta, Ga.; 
Joseph H. Shaffield, III, Empire; 
Robert M. Carlisle, Menlo Park, 


‘Calif. James S. Lawler, New 


Market. 


1950-1951 


Lt. Col. James H. Hosey (Ret.) 
’*50 lives in Auburn where he is 
heading ROTC at Auburn High 
School and building a new home in 
Whippoorwill Estates. 

Col. Cornelius F. Savage, Jr., 
’50 now lives in Virginia Beach, Va, . 

Mary Ann Austin Tillery ’51 


(Continued on Page 10) 


Nancy Folsom, and in the third, two unidentified but obviously enthralled passersby. It was all 


—Photo by Kaye Lovuorn 
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Dor Nicidlel Solas Homies 


Architecture & ME Students Combine Talents 


By Karan Sexton Sims 
AU News Bureau 


MODEL SOLAR HOUSE—Auburn aarchitecture 
students Bruce Playle (left) of Cranford, N.J., and Alan 
Bell (center) of Bremen, Ga., teamed up with 
mechanical engineering student Allen Gunn (right) of 
Reeltown to build this working model solar house. The 
house uses both active and passive solar design 


south. 


features and systems and was built as part of a senior 
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design project. The design of the house centers around 
the massive masonry wall dividing the house in half. 
Heat admitted through the louvres on the top half of the 
roof heat the wall during the day. Solar collectors are 
located on the bottom half of the front roof, facing 


—AU Photographic Services 
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received an M.Ed. from Auburn in 
_ March and returned to her home in 
Cullman. 

Houston E. Hastings ’51 has 
moved from Brownsville, Tex., to Pi- 
qua, Ohio. 


1952-1953 


Odessa Carter ’52 is retired from 
Florida State University and now 
lives in Montgomery. 

NEW ADDRESSES: Kenneth 
Wayne Moore '53, Dallas, Tex.; 
Robert S. Crump, II, 53, Medford, 
N.J.; Mr. and Mrs. Alex M. Jer- 
nigan ‘53 (Anna Lewis ’53), 
Islamorada, Fla.; Sarah Morris 
Echols (Mrs. Roy W.) ’52, 
Altamonte Springs, Fla.; Bobby 
Joe Dooley ’52, Gray, Ga.; Donald 
E. Mowe ’52 Sterling, Va.; Fleta 
Williamson Riddle ’52, Cuthbert, 
Ga.; Thomas R. Watkins ’52, 
Stone Mountain, Ga.; Emlen M. 
Bailey 52, Birmingham; William 
Thomas Mills ’52, Fredericktown, 
Ohio. 


1954-1956 


William A. Fickling, Jr., ’54 of 
Macon, Ga., has been appointed to 
the board of directors of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Atlanta for a term 
expiring at the end of 1980 and has 
been named deputy chairman of the 
board for 1978. He is president and 
board chairman of Charter Medical 


. Corp. 


Dr. James G. Mitchell ’54 recent- 
ly received Civil Service’s third 
highest award, the Decoration for 
Exceptional Civilian Service. Dr. 
Mitchell received the award for his 
work as chief of requirements plan- 
ning division of the Directorate of 
Technology from Sept., 1971, 
through Nov., 1976, at Arnold 
Engineering Development Center at 
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Arnold AFB, Tenn. He is now direc- 
tor of facility plans and programs. 
He and his wife, Lou Ann Segrest 
’b4, have two children. 

NEW ADDRESSES: Julie Ann 
Tatum ’56, Birmingham; L. Ray 
Taunton ’56, Houston, Tex.; 
Wilmer G. Creel ’56, Florissont, 
Mo.; Charles R. Kitchens ’56, El 
Paso, Tex.; Col. and Mrs. Allen G. 
Myers, III, 55 (Miriam Maguire 
67), McGuire AFB, N.J.; Floyd R. 
Bedsole 55, Woodbridge, Va.; 
James C. Behnke ’55, Marietta, 
Ga. 


1957 


Lawrence W. Hill 57 has been 


elected senior vice president 
southwest of. the international 
management consulting firm of 
Heidrick and Struggles, Inc. He is 
headquartered in Houston, Tex. 
Before joining the firm in 1963, Mr. 
Hill was director of employee 
relations for Argus, Inc., and train- 
ing coordinator for Union Bag- 
Camp Paper Corp. Heidrick & 
Struggles, Inc., identifies personnel 
for upper and middle management 
positions and boards of directors. It 
has eight domestic and six inter- 
national offices. 

Robert L. Chamblee ’57 is an 
engineer with Kidde Consulting 
Engineering, Inc.,—de Laureal 
Engineers, Inc., in Gretna, La. 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Only Yesterday 


(Continued from Page 7) 


know what a young lady’s per- 
sonality is like—before all doubt 
is removed as to whether or not 
she is a temptress.”’ 

Chairman Roy B. Sewell ’22 
and Vice-Chairman Frank P. 
Samford ’14 announced that 
pledges to the API Emergency 
Fund had thus far exceeded 
more than $125,000 and that 
slightly more than $50,000 had 
already been paid into the fund. 
To encourage alumni to support 
the program, area leaders in the 
fund drive had been appointed, 
including Charles W. 
Northington ’50, Rex Sikes ’31, 
Harry Hooper ’36, M. H. Moses 
35, Herman L. Harris ’36, Sam 
J. Renfroe 49, Joe Sledge ’43, 
Walt T. Whitman, Jr., ’33, Ken 
Lott ’41, James M. Jenkins ’26, 
Ware Gaston, Jr., 50, Stuart X. 
Stephenson, Jr., 50, William H. 
ee Jr., 47 and Sid Carroll 


Dean Fred H. Pumphrey of 
the School of Engineering 
received four copies of the Hindu 
translation of his newly- 
published electrical engineering 
textbook, the first such text to 
appear in the Hindu language. 

The first order for a season 
ticket football book had been 
received from dues-paying 
alumnus C. F. Wingard of 
Montgomery, and Auburn had 
been placed on probation by the 
NCAA until 1961 for alleged il- 
licit financial aid to an athlete. 
Auburn was to present her side 
of the case on May 22. 

The University had been cen- 
sured in academics as well as 
athletics—on April 18, the 
American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors had voted to 
censure Auburn for an action 
that it considered an infringe- 
ment upon academic freedom: 
The university had refused to 


When some Auburn architecture and engineering students 
teamed up for a class project, they discovered a unique ap- 
proach to home use of solar energy and a healthy respect for 


both professions. Their project, 
a small working model solar 
home built to 1/24 scale, was to 
use both passive and active 
solar power systems. In passive 
systems, window and room 
placement can help determine 
the home’s inside temperature. 
But with active systems, collec- 
tors, pumps, storage facilites, 
and heat exchangers collect and 
amplify the sun’s energy. 

While architect students Alan 
Bell of Bremen, Ga., and Bruce 
Playle of Cranford, N.J., were 
enjoying the “feel” of spacious 
rooms in their proposed design, 
their mechanical engineering 
partner, Allen Gunn of 
Reeltown, was worrying about 
where he’d put a massive water 
storage tank included in the ac- 
tive solar system. 

These and other conflicting 
design requirements presented 
to the students a better un- 
derstanding of their partner’s 
field. 

“They were forced to learn 
each others’ language so they 
could communicate and work 
effectively within a fixed time 
frame,” said Dr. John Goodling, 
associate professor of 
mechanical engineering. “Their 
model house had to be both 
aesthetically pleasing and func- 
tional.” 

The design of their house 
centers around a massive 
masonry wall dividing the 
house in half and forming an 
arched passageway from one 
side to the other. Doubling as a 
service area for all wiring and 
plumbing, the wall also serves 
as a storage area for ac- 
cumulated. heat. Waste heat 
from the fireplace and dutch 
oven (both built into the wall) 
and even the refrigerator ex- 
haust goes into the wall and is 
added to heat admitted through 
louvres in the roof. 

These louvres form the top 
half of the front roof, facing 
south, letting in the sun’s heat 
and ventilating the high- 
ceilinged living area. The lower 
half of the roof is formed by the 
solar collectors, and, since they 
are air and water-tight, no other 


roofing materials are needed, 


thus a savings in building 
materials. 

Windows are placed on the 
south side where they'll best use 
the sunlight and reduce the 
effects of the cold prevailing 


winds. And the kitchen, which 
produces lots of heat late in the 
day, is located away from the 
afternoon sun. 

Natural lighting, controlled 
by the louvres, is used in com- 
bination with task lights to 
avoid large, overhead lights. 
Heat from the house’s daytime 
activities rises to the second 
floor bedrooms to warm them 
through the night. 

“Passive solar energy in- 
volves how the whole house 
functions with the environment. 
It becomes a filter instead of just 
a shell; not an inanimate object 
but a part of nature, changing 
with the seasons,” explains 
Harry Baxley, assistant 
professor of architecture. 

“Nature tends to regulate the 
climate with trees for shade in 
summer and leafless trees let- 
ting in more sunlight in winter. 
The same is true with homes. In 
winter, close them down. Make 
them snug. In summer, open 
them up.” 

Allen Gunn’s hot water 
storage tank, a main part of the 
active solar energy system, is 
placed beneath the house. The 
water (about 1,000 gallons in the 
house, full-scale) passes 
through the solar collectors, tap- 
ping the sun’s heat and war- 
ming the home. On cloudy days, 
when the temperature is too low, 
a conventional system is added 
to the solar unit. The combina- 
tion still results in lower fuel 
costs. 

The extent of mechanization 
in the house would be left up to 
the owner. Everything could be 
mechanical, controlling the en- 
tire system by a computer that 
would open and close the 
louvres according to the 
sunlight and heat; operate the 
water flow through the solar 
panels; and switch the system 
from active solar to conven- 
tional fuel whenever the 
temperature indicated. But it 
could be totally or mostly 
manual with chains to operate 
the louvres and hand-set ther- 
mostats to operate the heating 
system. 

Their model has been 
sumitted to a conference on 
passive solar design and the 
team is seeking funding from 
various state agencies to carry 
out their plans on a larger, one- 
quarter scale house built on the 
Auburn campus. 


renew the one-year contract 
held by Bud R. Hutchinson, 
former Auburn professor of 
economics. His contract had 
been allowed to expire, accor- 
ding to the Alumnews, “prin- 
cipally because of a letter which 
he wrote to and which was 
published in the Plainsman.” 
Written in response to a 
Plainsman editorial, the letter 
concerned racial integration in 
New York City. Efforts were un- 
derway to remove the censure. 
Alumnalities: Mary Rosser 
Burkhardt ’39, home economics 
teacher at Butler High School in 
Huntsville, had chaperoned her 
second student in five years to 
win the National Cherry Pie 


Baking Contest in Chicago.... 
Thomas M. Botsford ’47 was 
Opelika chairman of the 1958 
Cancer Crusade.... Mr. and Mrs. 
James Forrest Ryckeley ’51 
(Barbara Ann Watson) had twin 
sons, Patrick James and 
Michael Forrest, on April 11.... 
Mr. and Mrs. Floyd C. Replogle 
52 (Florence Burns ’51) were 
teaching at Sydney Phillips 
Junior High School in Mobile 
where he purportedly told 
students how to electroplate ob- 
jects by using a silver dollar, an 
automobile battery, and lots of 
initiative. Mr. Replogle taught 
algebra and, says one source- 
who-knows, was “a pretty good 
teacher.” 
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Reading List for College-Bound Students 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Ever so often we start getting requests again for the 
English Department’s reading guide for upcoming Auburn freshmen. Listed 
below are the works recommended by the English Department for the 
benefit of students who plan to come to Auburn in the near future, along with 
an introduction to the list by the Freshman English Committee which revis- 


ed it a couple of years ago. 


While we have had in mind the college-bound high school student in 
producing this list, it is more, perhaps, “a list for all seasons,” as much for 
during and after college as it is for pre-college. 


The works in this list, we want to make 
clear, do not constitute an exhaustive or 
absolute listing of any kind. They are not 
the books or the readings which, when 
digested, magically make one into a fully 
educated, cultured man or woman. They 
are not the works about which all 
freshmen at Auburn University will be 
tested during their first quarter on cam- 
pus. They are, rather, simply our 
suggestions for some valuable, 
meaningful reading. Most are 
“indefinitely readable” or “perenially re- 
readable” pieces, but some will be more 
readable and some more valuable than 
others. In making our selections, our 
suggestions, we have had in mind the 
definition of literature as “writing in 
which aesthetic, emotional, or intellec- 
tual values are made articulate by ex- 
cellent expression.” Some of our choices 
may have less pure literary value than 
they have general intellectual or cultural 
or social value, but the reading of each, 
we believe, will be important and 
valuable for twentieth-century 
Americans. Valuable, evidently, is a 
word we keep coming back to in discuss- 
ing the creation of and the uses of this 
list. It perhaps is the essential word, the 
key to what guided the guidance we have 
attempted here. 

Two other points should be made brief- 


ly. First, because we do want the list to be - 


a helpful guide, we have made specific 
recommendations for your reading. For 
example, W. B. Yeats is not simply nam- 
ed, but some Yeats poems are specifical- 
ly suggested. This does not mean that 
these are the only or all the “good” 
poems by Yeats, but they are good poems 
and poems good for providing an in- 
troduction to Yeat’s work. More and 
other fine poems can be found in collec- 
tions or anthologies (an anthology 
providing, of course, one or several 
knowledgeable persons’ estimation of 
writers’ best or most representative 
works). Our specific recommendations, 
then, are not intended to be absolute 
evaluations but reasonable, helpful 
suggestions for valuable reading. We 
will be happy, if you would like, to 
suggest further readings for any par- 
ticular author in whom you become es- 
pecially interested. 

A glance at the list will show, too, that 
we have excluded writers who have only 
recently come into prominence. We hope 
that there will be some reading of con- 
temporary works, but not enough time 
has elapsed at this point to test howreal- 
ly valuable or significant these works 
are. Anthologies of, say, contemporary 


poetry reflect some judgments and make > 


some selections, of course. If requested, 
we will be glad to provide a separate list 
of those who appear to us to be fine con- 
temporary writers, but we have chosen 
te to include such persons in our main 

ist. 
The Freshman English Committee 


NOVELS 
American 


Clemens, Samuel L. [Mark Twain] The 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 

Crane, Stephen. The Red Badge of 
Courage 

Ellison, Ralph. Invisible Man 

Faulkner, William. The Unvan- 
quished 
__ Fitzgerald, F. Scott. The Great Gatsby 
pete ata. Nathaniel. The Scarlet 

etter 
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Hemingway, Ernest. A Farewell ‘to. 


Arms 


James, Henry. The PortraitofaLady* , 


Melville, Herman. Moby Dick* 
Steinbeck, John. The Grapes of Wrath 
Wright, Richard. Native Son - 


British 


Austen, Jane. Pride and Prejudice 

Bronte, Emily. Wuthering Heights* 

Defoe, Daniel. Robinson Crusoe 

Dickens, Charles. A Tale of Two 
Cities, David Copperfield 

Eliot, George. (Mary Ann Evans). 
Adam Bede | 

Fielding, Henry. Joseph Andrews 

rdy, Thomas. The Return of the 

Native 

Orwell, George. 1984 

Swift, Jonathan. Gulliver’s Travels 

Thackeray, William Makepeace. Vani- 
ty Fair 


International 


Camus, Albert. The Stranger* 

Cervantes, Miguel de. Don Quixote 

Dostoevski, Feodor. Crime and 
Punishment* 

Flaubert, Gustave. Madame Bovary 

Kafka, Franz. The Trial , 

Stendhal (Marie Henri Beyle). The Red 
and the Black 

Tolstoi, Leo. The Cossacks, War and 
Peace* 

Turgenev, Ivan. Fathers and Sons 


SHORT STORIES 
American 


A ura sea Sherwood. Winesburg, 
io 

Faulkner, William. “A Rose For Emi- 
ly,” “Barn Burning”’ 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel. “Young Good- 


man Brown,” “Rappaccini’s Daughter,” - 


The Minister’s Black Veil” 

Hemingway, Ernest. “The Killers,” 
“The Snows of Kilimanjaro,” “The Short 
Happy Life of Francis Macomber” 

James, Henry. “Europe,” “The Beast 
in the Jungle,” “The Turn of the Screw” 

Poe, Edgar Allan. “The Cask of Amon- 
tillado,” “The Purloined Letter,” “The 
Fall of the House of Usher” 


British 


Conrad, Joseph. “The Lagoon,” “The 
Secret Sharer,” “Typhoon” 

Joyce, James. Dubliners 

Stevenson, Robert Louis. “Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde’”’ 


International 
Chekhov, Anton P. “Misery,” “The 
Kiss” 
Kafka, Franz. ‘‘Metamorphosis,” 


“The Hunter Gracchus,” “Jackals and 
Arabs” 
Mann, Thomas. “Death in Venice,” 
“Disorder and Early Sorrow” 
Maupassant, Guy de. “Boule de Suif,”’ 
“A Piece of String”’ 


POETRY 
American 


Bradstreet, Anne. “Verses upon the 
burning of her house”’ 


An *designates works of a high level of dif- 
ficulty for precollege readers. 


Crane, Hart. “Royal Palm,” “Repose 
of Rivers,” “Proem to The Bridge,” “The 
River” (from The Bridge) 

Dickinson, Emily. Numbers 49, 67, 
214, 216, 303, 341, 435, 449; 465, 650, 712, 
986, 1737 [from The Complete Poems of 
Emily Dickinson, edited by Thomas 
Johnson] 

e. e. cummings. “Anyone Lived in a 
Pretty How Town,” “A Man who Had 
Fallen Among Thieves,” ‘Next to of 
Course God America i,” “‘My Father 
Moved Through Dooms of Love,” “Pity 
this Busy Monster, Manunkind” 


Eliot, T.S. “The Love Song of J. Alfred 
Prufrock,” “Journey of the Magi,” 
“Sweeney Among the Nightingales” 


Frost, Robert. “After Apple-Picking,” 
“Mending Wall,” “Death of the Hired 


Man,” “Birches,” “The Road Not 
Taken,” ‘‘Departmental,” ‘‘Desert 
Places” 

Hughes, Langston. ‘Harlem,”’ 


“Theme for English B,” “The Negro 
Sings of Rivers,” “As I Grew Older,” 
“Afro-American Fragment” 


Lindsay, Vachel. “The Congo,” 
“Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight” 

Pound, Ezra. “Salutation,” “The Gar- 
den,” “The River Merchant’s Wife: A 
Letter,” “Portrait d’une Femme” 


Ransom, John Crowe. “Bells for John 
Whiteside’s Daughter,’ “Blue Girls,” 
“Dead Boy,” “Janet Waking,” “The 
Equilibrists,” “Winter Remembered,” 
“Prelude to an Evening” 


Robinson, Edwin Arlington. “Richard 
Cory,” “Miniver Cheevy” 

Stevens, Wallace. “Sunday Morning,” 
“Anecdote of the Jar,” “Poems of Our 
Climate,” “The Snow Man” 


Taylor, Edward. “Meditation Eight”’ 
Whitman, Walt. “Song of Myself,” 
“Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking,” 
“When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 


_ Bloom’d” : ) 
British 
Arnold, Matthew. “Dover Beach,” 
‘c< sis’’ 


Auden, W. H. “Lay Your Sleeping 
Head, My Love,” “In Memory of W. B. 
Yeats,” “Musee des Beaux Arts,’ “The 
Unknown Citizen” 


Ballads: “Lord Randall,” “Sir Patrick 
Spens,” “Barbara Allan,” “Edward” _ 
Blake, William. “London,” “The 
Lamb,” “The Chimney Sweeper,” “The 
Tyger,” “The Garden of Love,” “The 


Browning, Robert. ‘‘My Last 
Duchess,” Porphyria’s Lover,” “Solilo- 
quy of the Spanish Cloister” 


Byron, George Gordon. “She Walks in 
Beauty,” Cantos I and II from Don Juan, 
Canto III from Childe MHarold’s 
Pilgrimage, “Prisoner of Chillon”’ 

Chaucer, Geoffrey. The General 
Prologue and two or three tales, in- 
cluding “The Nun’s Priest’s Tale” from 
The Canterbury Tales 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor. “Kubla 
Khan,” “Christabel,” “The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner” — 

Donne, John. “Song,” “The Flea,” 
“The Relic,” “Holy Sonnets: 7, 10, 14,” 
“A Hymn to God the Father,” “A 
Valediction: Forbidding Mourning” 

Hopkins, Gerard Manley. “Spring and 
Fall,” “God’s Grandeur,” “Thou Art In- 
deed Just, Lord” 

Keats, John. “Bright Star,” “La Belle 
Dame Sans Merci,” “The Eve of St. 
Agnes,” Odes: “On a Grecian Urn,” “To 
a Nightingale,” “On Melancholy,” “To 
Autumn” 

Milton, John. “When I Consider How 


- Human Abstract” 


-My Light is Spent,” Book I of Paradise 


Lost 

Pope, Alexander. ‘The Rape of the 
Lock’’, “The Seafarer 

Shakespeare, William. Sonnets 18, 29, 
55, 71, 106, 116, 129, 130, 138, 144, 146 


Shelley, Percy Bysshe. ‘“‘Mutability,” 
“Ozymandias,” “Ode to the West Wind,” 
“Hymn to Intellectual Beauty,” ‘To a 
Skylark” | 

Spenser, Edmund. Canto I, Book I of 
The Faerie Queene 

Tennyson, Alfred. “Ulysses,” ‘The 
Lady of Shalott”’ 

Thomas, Dylan. “Fern Hill,” “And 
Death Shall Have No Dominion,” “Do 
Not Go Gentle into That Good Night.” 


Wordsworth, William. “Intimations of 
Immortality,” ‘“Composed Upon West- 
minster Bridge,” “London, 1802” 

Yeats, William Butler. “The Second 
Coming,” “When You are Old,” “The 
Wild Swans at Coole,” “In Memory of 
Major Robert Gregory,” “Lapis Lazuli,” 
“Easter, 1916,” “Nineteen Hundred and 
Nineteen” 


DRAMA 
American 


Miller, Arthur. Death of a Salesman 
O’Neill, Eugene. Desire Under the 


Elms* 
Williams, Tennessee. The Glass 
Menagerie . 
British 
Goldsmith, Oliver. She Stoops to Con- 
quer 


Shakespeare, William. J Henry IV, 
Hamlet, Macbeth, Romeo and Juliet, As 
You Like It 

Shaw, George Bernard. Major Bar- 
bara 


International 


Aeschylus. Oresteia* 

Brecht, Bertolt. The Caucasian Chalk 
Circle* 

Euripides. Medea 

Moliere (Jean Baptist Poquelin). Tar- 
tuffe 

Sophocles. Antigone, Oedipus Rex 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Beowulf 
Bible 


Boswell, James. Life of Samuel John- 
son (the years 1737-1760 and 1763) 

Cellini, Benvenuto. Autobiography 

Dante, Alighieri. The Inferno 

De Quincey, Thomas. Confessions of 
an English Opium Eater 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo. ‘Self 
Reliance,” “The American Scholar” 

Frank, Anne. The Diary of A Young 
Girl 

Franklin, Benjamin. Autobiography 
(boyhood and youth portions especially) 

Hamilton, Edith. Mythology 

Homer. The Iliad, The Odyssey 

Lamb, Charles. The Essays of Elia 


Montaigne, Michel E. de. “Of 
Solitariness,’’ ‘‘Of Idleness,” “Of 
Friendship” 


Plato. Apology 

Plutarch. “Pompey,” “Cicero,” and 
“Antony” from Lives of the Noble 
Greeks and Romans 

Russell, Bernard. Unpopular Essays ~ 

Sir Gawain and the Green Knight 

Thoreau, Henry David. Walden 

Virgil, The Aeneid 


An * designates works of high level of difficul- 
ty for precollege readers. 
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_. Not to Mention Fencing Teacher— 


_ History Professor Avid Fencing Fan 


By Sue Ann Henderson 
AU News Bureau 


It seems appropriate that his childhood reading of The 
Three Musketeers inspired Dr. Robert Rea of Auburn’s 
History Department to learn the intricate art of fencing. “As 


FENCING—Dr. Robert Rea began fencing in high school and still findsita great way to keep in shape although he 


often has to teach his partner in order to have someone to fence with. 


~AUBURN ALUMNALITIES—Continued 


NEW ADDRESSES: Mary 
Anne Norton Ware (Mrs. Robert 
E.) 57, North Miami Beach, Fla.; 
Dewey A. Burbank, Pleasant 
Hill, Calif; G. B. Frederick ’57, 
Birmingham. 


1958 


W. Donald Fay, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed vice president of sales and 
service for the Woven Fabrics 


Marketing Division of Avondale 


Mills. He will operate out ofthe New 
York sales offices. He is a former 
assistant vice president of the 
Fabric Sales Office in Greensboro 
and spent ten years with the New 
York sales office and five years in 
Birmingham as assistant vice 


president-merchandising manager | 


of yarn dyed fabrics. 

Dr. Gerald Dale Lee is one of the 
directors of The Bluffs Animal 
Hospital, Inc., in Largo, Fla., which 
has been accepted as a member 
hospital by the American Animal 
Hospital Association. 

J. T. Langley of Auburn has 
been named safety specialist with 
the Alabama Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service. He holds the BS. in 
agriculture and the Master of 
Agriculture from Auburn. For the 
past four years he has been district 
sales manager for Read Steel 
Products Co. He edited Electricity 
on the Farm magazine for six years 
and was assistant county agent in 
Greene County for three years. 


NEW ADDRESSES: Fred W. 
Isbell, Jr., La Mirada, Calif.; Mr. 
and Mrs. Ramon Lee Norris, Jr., 
(Dorothy Sizemore ’59), Decatur; 
W. F. Warren Anniston; Capt. 
Ronald L. Newsom, Rockville, 
Md. , 


1959 


Sandra Jane Peek Harper 
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(Mrs. Jack) teaches English at 
Prescott (Ariz.) Junior High School. 
Her husband, Jack ’64, is chief of 
the pharmacy service at the 
Veteran’s Administration Center. 
Sandra received a master’s from 
Auburn in 1977. The Harpers have 
three children: Paige, 17; Brent, 15; 
and Derek, 12. 

Dr. Gary Beard, DVM, recently 
made headlines because he 
recommends braces for dogs’ teeth. 


‘The director of Goodwood Animal 


Hospital in Baton Rouge, La., Dr. 
Beard has fitted hundreds of dogs 
with braces and added gold, silver, 


or porcelain crowns to damaged 


teeth. Most of his customers are 
professional pet breeders and people 
who show dogs. Dr. Beard 
recommends that pet owners brush 
their dogs’ teeth—but not with 
toothpaste, which can cause 
stomach problems. | 
NEW ADDRESSES: James E. 
Pruitt, Birmingham; Ralph E. 
LeMay, Jr., Jay, Maine; A. Ray 
Kuykendall, College Park, Ga.; Li. 
Col. William W. Badger, Carlisle 
Barracks, Pa.; Hal N. Pen- 
nington, Brentwood, Tenn. 


1960 


Vernon E. Brackett is president 
of V. E. Brackett Co., Inc., of Atlan- 
ta, a manufacturers’ representative 
agency selling in the five 
southeastern states. Vern, a licens- 
ed pilot, and his wife, Glynda, have 
four children and live in Chamblee, 
Ga. 

Thomas D. Bivin, Jr., has been 
appointed as vice president of 
merchandising, piece dyes at Avon- 
dale Mills in Sylacauga. He had 
been vice president of Avondale 
Woven Fabrics. 


1962 
Wade G. Shores received 
Cyanamid’s Golden Oval Award for 


a child, I fenced with wooden 
swords. When I entered high 
school I was able to take fencing 
lessons,” the professor said. 

Fencing is not as popular in 
the United States as in Europe 
but it is more popular in the 
Northeast and West than in the 
South. “In New York, itis a high 
school varsity sport, not to men- 
tion its status as an Olympic 
sport,” Dr. Rea said. In Auburn 
he has run into the difficulty at 
times of not having a fencing 
partner. “There have been 
many times when, if I wanted to 
fence, I would have to teach 
someone myself.” 

According to Dr. Rea, fencing 
requires a great deal of prepara- 
tion, practice, and skill. 

Modern fencing dates back to 
the 15th century where it 
originated in Italy and spread 
rapidly throughout Europe. 
Fencing in the United States is 
an international blend of 
French and Italian fencing. 

“Americans, as fencers go, are 
amateurs—Europeans are 
much more professional,” Dr. 
Rea points out. 

According to Dr. Rea, who has 
taught dozens of students the 
skill of fencing, it takes about 
one year to produce a novice 
fencer. After that time a person 
should be able to fence 
reasonably well, but improve- 
ment after that depends on the 
individual. 


Photo by Jim Killian 


outstanding sales achievement in 
1977 on April 1,1978. Mr. Shores is a 


(Continued on Page 17) , 
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CHARTERED—Officers of the Auburn student 
chapter of the Society of Women Engineers show off 
their recently-received charter to their advisor, Dr. Rod 
Jenkins, associate professor of civil engineering. Look- 
ing over the charter are (from left) Anne Gillenwater, 
regional student coordinator for SWE who presented 
the charter; Bonita McCullough, a junior in industrial 
engineering from Ft. Richardson, Ark., and chairman 


“Fencing is a sport where con- 
trol and intelligence are ex- 
tremely important. Strength is 
desirable but by no means the 
most important thing; however, 
agility and reflexes are very im- 
portant,” Dr. Rea stressed. 

“In fencing, there are highl 
complicated sets of rules whic 
can be compared to the game of 
chess.” 

Dr. Rea emphasized that fen- 
cing is a very safe sport: “Some 
people get the impression it is 
dangerous; while others, who 
don’t think there is any element 
of danger, end up doing stupid 
things.” : 

Three types of weapons are 
used in fencing. A foil, which is 
a light-weight weapon, an epee, 
which is a heavier pointed 
weapon, and a sabre, which is 
pointed and edged. The target 
varies with each weapon. 

A fencing club at Auburn 
averages 15 members. And fen- 
cing is one sport where women 
can compete equally with men. 
“At one point, we had about six 
faculty wives and their children 
in the club,” Dr. Rea said, poin- 
ting out that the club is open to 
faculty and staff or anyone in 
the community who likes to 
fence. 

A fencer of 40 years, Dr. Rea 
presently fences three times a 
week and says, “it’s a great way 
to keep in shape.” 


of the charter committee; Dr. Jenkins; Susan 
Shovelton, a freshman in pre-engineering from 
Huntsville and treasurer of SWH; and Karen Harris, a 
senior in chemical engineering from Huntsville and 
president of the chapter. Organized in the spring of 
1976 the chapter now has 40 members and is currently 
involved with various projects, the biggest of which 
now is to get more outdoor lighting on the campus. 
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Says Running Star Faythe— 


grades in the pre-vet curriculum, and has 
enough dedication and confidence to 
make her a success at whatever she 
attempts. Not to mention that she has 
the kind of wholesome, natural good 
looks that radiate her willingness to 
tackle new, challenging endeavors with 
a positive attitude. 

Active in high school sports such as 
volleyball, gymnastics, and track, 
Faythe felt that the Auburn women’s 
track team offered her the best potential 
in developing as an athlete: “I’ve always 
liked some sort of competition and I like 
to be in the best physical shape possible 
and running is one way to do both; it has 
also helped me to grow a lot and given 
me the opportunity to travel and meet 
new people,” said Faythe. “I’ve dis- 
covered that now I not only run to com- 
pete but for myself because it helps to 
relieve everyday pressures,” she added. 


eae | By Karen Remppel "718 
Faythe Vaughan, an eighteen-year-old freshman from Auburn,isthetype — 

of girl that I’ve always secretly envied. In addition to being a member of the 
women’s track team, Faythe is fluent in German, maintains excellent 


because I’m a chicken and have stage 


fright in front of large crowds but when 
I’m running competitively it doesn’t 
bother me a bit.” 

In preparing for a race Faythe feels 
you have to hypnotize yourself and real- 
ly get psyched up. “You have to pull 
something out of somewhere so you are 
totally involved in the running. If you’re 
not feeling completely psyched up it’s 
hard to concentrate.” 3 

In contrast to running races and 
relays or intervals Faythe compares run- 
ning long distances such as marathons, 
to sitting in a chair or doing some other 
normal activity. ““After a while you just 
go out there and do it as if you were just 
sitting around the house. You think, 
daydream, and forget that you are run- 
ning; your feet just seem to go up and 
down as naturally as you blink your 


‘With running there’s no way to fake it 
or cheat in practice and then come out 
a winner. If you don’t work hard, 
- you’ll know it and so will everyone else.’ 


Practicing at least two hours a day 
Faythe runs an average of eight to 
twelve miles every day. She has com- 
peted in meets across Alabama as well 
as in Gainesville, Florida, where she 
qualified for the Pennsylvania Relays to 
be held this quarter in Philadelphia, and 
in Texas where the team qualified for the 
cross country nationals. “Running so 
hard strains your legs and many 
runners have problems with their knees 
and with shin splints. I have to do 
stretching exercises before and after I 
run and when I’m having more serious 
problems with my legs I use the 
whirlpool bath to loosen up,” she said. 

To the world of non-competitive spec- 
tators, running often seems pointless but 
according to Faythe it’s unbelievable 
and you have to doit to understand what 
it feels like. “Track is solid,” said Faythe, 
‘St’s not like school or other things where 
you learn how to play the game to make 
A’s or to do well. If you don’t run hard, it 
shows. When you improve it’s solid and 
you know it; with anything else playing 
the game or even cheating can get you by 
but with running there’s no way to fake 
it or cheat in practice and then come out 
a winner. If you don’t work hard you'll 
know it and so will everyone else.” 


‘Running is more mental 
than anything else....’ 


Faythe stresses that unless an athlete 
in college track has a tremendous 
amount of talent, he or she must make it 
a personal race and strive extra hard to 
win or just to improve. “A victory is great 
but if I come in first and my time is not 
good, it’s more of a letdown,” she said. 

Faythe echoes the sentiments of many 
runners as far as what running means to 
her. “Running is more mental than 
anything else; at least fifty percent is 
telling yourself that you can do it and 
then going out there and making 
yourself do it.” 

When running in a race she tries to get 
her mind on her body, thinking about 
every muscle and concentrating only on 
herself and her movement. “I don’t look 
around me when I race. I listen for cer- 
tain people but when the race is over I 
find that I usually don’t remember the 
people that were watching or those that I 
ran against,” she said. “It’s really weird 
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eyes. Youreally don’t notice it,” she said. 

“I want to run for Auburn until my 
eligibility is up. My times are coming 
down and I feel that I’m improving now 
that I’m taking track more seriously,” 
said Faythe. “This summer I'll be run- 
ning about sixty miles a week and doing 
a lot of long distance running. I'd like to 
run in marathons and this should get me 
ready for it. Marathons are really rough 
because it takes a lot of work to prepare 
for them and about a month to recover 
from the strain of running in the 
marathon. If my times are good enough 
I’d someday like to run in the Boston 
Marathon.” 

Faythe is extremely realistic about 
how hard it is to become nationally 
recognized in a sport such asrunning. “I 
think I realize how competitive running 
really is. I don’t think I’ll ever make it to 
the Olympics but as long as I keep im- 
proving I want to run. I also find that 
training takes up quite a lot of time and 
right now my grades and future profes- 
sion are more important to me. It would. 
be almost. impossible to train for 
something like the Olympics and be in 
school at the same time because in order 
to even qualify you have to train con- 
stantly,” she said. 

Running has not only helped Faythe 
to stay in shape and enable her to com- 
pete but has taught her to work as hard 
in other areas. “Running has developed 
my discipline. I now approach non- 
running activities in the same way in 
that I use the discipline and will power 
that it takes to run and apply them 
everywhere else. Studying, for example 
is one area where it takes will power to 
make yourself sit down and study. I just 
look at it from a running standpoint and 
say that if I can run 10 miles surely Ican 


make myself sit down and study. It has" 


helped to make me more dedicated in 
whatever I am doing.” | 
Faythe is glad that she got involved in 
Auburn track. “It doesn’t take up that 
much time and I sometimes wonder 
what other people do in the afternoons. 
It’s only inconvenient when I have to 
travel out of town because my whole 
weekend is taken up totally by the meet. 
The day before the meet we have to rest 
up and then there’s the day of the meet as 
well as the day after which is spent 
recuperating from the meet. You just 
can’t study when you’re trying to get 
psyched up for a meet. Consequently I 


Running Discipline Extends to Other Areas 


Seat N eA 


- QUICK, DETERMINED, PRETTY, AND BRIGHT—Faythe Vaughan, AU trackster, 


plans to run about sixty miles per week this summer while maintaining an “A” average. 


_ —QOpelika-Auburn News Photo 
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have to make up for it during the week 
and concentrate on my school work.” 

“Traveling with the team is a lot of 
fun. The girls team is really close 
because we’re all aware of what each in- 
dividual member on the team is going 
through. We realize that our grades are 
the most important and must come first. 
We see the everyday pressures that each 
one of us has to face in trying to combine 
athletics with college classes. 


‘Nobody gives us 
a thing....’ 


The girls on the team, myself included, 
tend to get a little defensive when people 
refer to us as ‘dumb athletes’ or say that 
we don’t earn our grades. The women’s 
cross country team had one of the 
highest grade point averages last 
quarter with everyone getting a 2.00 or 
better. Nobody gives us a thing or helps 
us get through our tough classes and I 
wouldn’t take it if they offered it 
anyhow. The most that the athletic 
department does for women’s team is to 
help us in scheduling our classes because 
we can’t have afternoon classes on ac- 
count of practice. But everything we get 
we earn ourselves and it hurts to hear 
people say that we are just getting a free 
ride,” said Faythe. 

“Women’s athletics are slowly coming 
up at Auburn but there’s such a long way 
to go before people look at us with the 
right attitude. Not enough people ap- 
preciate the women’s sports program. 
They think we’re just out there playing 
games like a bunch of little kids. It also 


bothers me when people stereotype all 
female athlethes as masculine,’ she 
said. | 3 
Although she runs like crazy Faythe 
insists that she has to watch herself in 
order to maintain her model-slim figure. 
“T work up more of an appetite because I 
run. When you compete you have to lose 
more than normal so you are as light as 
you possibly can be yet are as strong as 
you can be. I eat a lot of proteins and low 
fat food and take vitamins, iron, and 


minerals. Before a meet you have to eat 


lots of carbohydrates as well as salt and 
tons of calories so that you have plenty 
of energy. It kind of blows your diet so I 
always try to be careful and really watch 
what I eat.” | 

As the daughter of Dr. Tom Vaughan, 
dean of the School of Veterninary 
Medicine, it comes as no surprise that 


Faythe would want to attend vet school ~ 


here. “It’s not just my Dad,” said Faythe, 
“or that I’m following in his footsteps. I 
know more about what vet school takes, 
but there are so many other things that I 
think I’d be interested in such as any 
field related to biology, zoology, or 
languages. It wouldn’t knock me over if I 
don’t get in vet school but right now 
that’s what I’m aiming for,” she added. 


This summer Faythe will work in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, at a veterinary clinic in 
order to get a first-hand look at what life 
as a veterinarian is really like. “I got the 
job so I could see what goes on and to see 
if that’s the career that I seriously want 
to pursue. My responsibilities will range 
from acting as a receptionist to assisting 


(Continued on Paws 15) 
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As Are Most Auburn Seniors— 


Most Freshmen Geographical Illiterates 


By Pat Keller ’69 


“You wouldn’t believe how illiterate incoming freshmen are about 
geography,” says acting department head Ed Bagwell. “Give some of them 
a blank map of the United States and ask them to fill in the states and some 


of. them can’t locate Texas or Florida.” 
What the department needs now, Prof. 
Bagwell believes, is a way to convince 
students that they should enroll in 
geography courses, but he doesn’t want 
to use the popular argument “Enroll in 
our curriculum and you will get a good 
job when you graduate.” 

By accepting that reasoning, claims 
Prof. Bagwell, too many students get 
“locked into” a curriculum and graduate 
from college only to find that the job they 
had trained for four years was precisely 
what they didn’t want to do for the 
remainder of their lives. 


, Too Many Specialists 


“In too many curricula,” the professor 
says, “students spend all their time in 
‘how to’ courses—learning ‘howto’ teach 
a subject, for example. They spend very 
little time learning the subject matter 


_ that they are supposed to teach. This 


process begins in the freshman year. As 
a result, these curricula turn out 
specialists—people who are trained to do 
only one thing. Well, I’m a generalist. I 
believe in careers as the goal of a uni- 
versity education, not jobs. I believe that 
the specialist approach is wrong. And 
it’s fostered by the fact that too many 
students are seeking a job instead of a 
career. That’s a utilitarian approach. I 
believe that a man should seek a career, 
and for a career he needs a broad liberal 
arts background. I believe in the old 
liberal arts concept—that the liberal arts 
‘liberate the spirit’ on howto live instead 
of how to make a living.” 

To eliminate specialization and at the 
same time give the Geography Depart- 
ment student exposure, Professor 
Bagwell proposes “pooling” students for 
the first two years and letting them sam- 
ple many different curricula. “Not one 
student in ten knows what he wants to be 
when he gets here,” says Prof. Bagwell. 
“We can help solve that problem by mak- 
ing the first two years a general 
curriculum, a general college. 


Want a Go 
at the Students 


“We ask only that we be allowed to 
have a go at the students,” says Prof. 
Bagwell, and it won’t cost the university 
any more for us to teach more. Other 
departments are turning students away, 
they have so many; we’d be more than 
happy to take them.” 

But because geography isn’t listed asa 
science in the university catalogue, 
students can’t take the department’s 
courses to fulfill the requirements for 
science credit. Ergo, the student shor- 
tage in Geography. 

Professor Bagwell does have a solu- 
tion to this problem, however. If 
geography cannot be recognized as a 
science (its rightful place among 
academic disciplines, he insists), then it 
should be looked upon as equivalent to 
history. “After all,” he explains, 
“history is the study of man in time. 
Well, geography is the study of man in 
the concept of space. I feel that space has 
been neglected long enough.” 

In addition to geography’s working to 
be placed among the required courses in 
the catalogue, Prof. Bagwell feels that 
the science has another battle to wage— 
that of the tenacious student memory. 
“Mention geography to a college 
student—any college student who hasn’t 
taken a geography course here—and he 
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immediately conjures an image of a 
fourth-grade classroom.” 

That the coloring-book image of 
geography is a false one can be attested 
to by those who have taken geography at 
Auburn and have found the courses 
quite different from Ms. Grundy’s grade 
school class. One alum who took 
economic geography in the late Sixties 
recalls that her teacher predicted the 
present-day energy crunch. “Prof. Coy 
Dorman said that we’d have an energy 
shortage within fifteen years,” she said, 
“and here it is—only it happened five 
years sooner than he predicted.” 

A second alum said that, frankly, she 
had enjoyed her fourth-grade class. “I 
remember learning that llamas and 
bananas grew in South America,” she 
said, adding that “I enjoyed geography 
here at Auburn, too. At least I know 
where all the countries are, which is 
more than a lot of people can say. I need 
another course now; though, ’cause all 
the African nations have changed and I 
can’t keep up with them anymore.” 


Would Recommend 
the Course, 
Student Says 


Asked if she would sign up for a 
geography course, one journalism major 
interviewed said that she had taken a 
geography course once, under Dr. Jeane, 
and had enjoyed the course very much 
and had learned “all about OPEC and 
the oil situation and where all those 
places really are’ (she hadn’t been quite 
sure before), but, no, she wouldn’t have 
taken the course had she been able to 
sign up for a required course when she 
went through registration that quarter. 
“IT took geography because it was the 
only thing that wasn’t closed out,” she 
said. “But I did get a lot out of the course 
and I would recommend the course to 
other students.” 

Of these three individuals, two are of 
the era when geography was a required 
course, a time which seems long ago and 
far away both to them and to Prof. 
Bagwell. 3 

“Tt hasn’t always been this way,” Prof. 
Bagwell says with the air ofa man about 
to begin a well-rehearsed fairy tale. “We 
used to have more students than we 
knew what to do with. But all that 
changed. That was when geography was 
required. Our situation is a lot different 
now.” 


History Is Unique 


He continues, “Geography is two 
years old as a department, which makes 
us one of the newest. We functioned two 
years as an adjunct division of the 
Department of Political Science; we 
learned to function as a department un- 
der Dr. Fortenberry’s leadership. Before 
that we were in the School of Business. 
So our history is rather unique in that by 
nature we have been transient—moving 
from the old School of Science and 
Literature as part of an omnibus Depart- 
ment of Economics, Business Ad- 
ministration, Sociology, and Geography 
into the poor-relation part of a marriage 
of Economics and Geography. Then, in 
the interest of accreditation for the 
School of Business it became desirable 
that we be relocated in the School of Arts 
and Sciences, but we couldn’t find 
anybody who wanted us. Because the 
university did not at that time see fit to 


create a new department, that’s how we 
came into the Department of Political 
Science. 

“We became a department by convin- 
cing the administration that it would not 
cost additional funds for us to function 
as a department, no more than it was 
costing for us to function as an 
autonomous division of Political 
Science,” he says, and smiles: “I guess 
that whenever you can convince the ad- 
ministration that nothing will cost them 
money, this is the best insurance of 
success—especially now, with today’s 
funding problem.” 


Don’t Need a Great Deal 
of Special Equipment 
to Function as a Science 


Prof. Bagwell is quick to note that the 
administration and the School of Arts 
and Sciences have been very generous in 
its support of the new department. “Our 
cartography laboratory is_ well 
equipped,” he says, “and we have a map 
room which doubles as a reading and 
seminar room and supports research. 
Our library holdings have expanded 
also; again, Arts and Sciences and the 
university have been very generous with 
us there. We don’t have that much equip- 
ment, but we take great pride in stress- 
ing that we don’t need a great deal of 
special equipment to function as a 
science. Of course, we have been ex- 
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tremely reasonable in what we asked for. 

“Like anyone else, we would dearly 
love to have huge sums of money,” he 
jokes, “but our needs are simple.” 

The department doesn’t need a great 
deal of technical equipment, he says, 
because “the whole world is our 
laboratory.” 

Unfortunately, the world’s being their 
laboratory is the root of one of the 
department’s major funding problems 
just now—or rather, a means of getting 
to the laboratory is. 

“Transportation is the difference 
between armchair study and field 
study,” Prof. Bagwell says. ‘““We need 
some kind of departmental transporta- 
tion to get our students wherever it’s 
feasible, to carry them on field trips so 
they can see things. The university owns 
vans but the availability of them is 
sometimes a real problem. The vans are 
often tied up for extended periods of time. 
If we had transportation, not a day 
would pass, weather permitting, but that 
we would be out in the field with some 
class. We need vans to broaden the scope 
of our courses.” 

Prof. Bagwell is quick to note, 
however, that the department doesn’t 
need a large number of vans because of 
the small number of students. 

Another problem that the department 
and its majors face constantly is that 
geography graduates have to seek out 
certain careers. Apparently some poten- 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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CARTOGRAPHY TABLES—One of the department’s three classrooms holds tables and 


lamps for map-making and desks for lecture classes. The room would see much more use, says 


Prof. Bagwell, if vandalism did not preclude its being kept open. 


—Photo by Pat Keller ’69 
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Geography Needs Students 


(Continued from Page 14) 


tial employers, notably industry, are 
simply not aware of the ways in which 
geographers can benefit businesses. 
“Geographers often lose out on jobs 
because industry is used to hiring 
specialists for particular needs,” Prof. 
Bagwell says. “For example, given a 
choice, a company would probably hirea 
marketing specialist over a geographer 
for a marketing position although a 
geographer might be well suited for the 
job. Employers just don’t know what 
geographers can do. So the geographers 
would have to work harder to get that 


particular job; he’d have to sell himself.” 


Asked about areas in which 
geographers are especially capable; 
Prof. Bagwell mentions one Auburn 
graduate who has been with the U.S. 
Census Bureau for fifteen years and 
another graduate who is an office 
manager for Kimberly-Clark. One 
graduate now an Air Force captain is 
working toward a doctorate at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana. Other graduates 
work in state government. In industry, 
graduates work on transportation sur- 
veys, population surveys, the determina- 
tion of trade areas. But one of the newest 
areas for geographers is the travel 
business, with companies such as 
American Express, companies that cater 
to what Prof. Bagwell calls “‘people’s 
desire of going and looking.” 


Education Best Market 
Still, Prof. Bagwell says, education is 


the principal avenue for geographers, 


but the market is limited. “There’s a cry- 
ing need in the public schools for 


teachers trained in geography to teach 
social science courses,” he notes, “but 
the problem is that the schools are run- 
ning out of openings for social science 
teachers. Usually social science is 
taught by a history major, but we need 
more geography majors teaching it. 
Then maybe students wouldn’t be so il- 
literate about the geography of their own 
country when they come to college.” 


| Too Few Junior 
College Teachers 
in Geography 


One education market for geographers 
that Prof. Bagwell would like to see 
flourish is that for junior college 
teachers. “We have few junior college 
teachers trained in geography,” he says. 
‘“There’s one MACT graduate in 
geography in Enterprise and another, 
Betty Austin, teaching high school here 
in Auburn. Jean Henry, who lives in 
Lanett and who teaches some night 
courses at the Southern Union branch 
there, is one of outstanding un- 
dergraduate majors. We had hoped that 
she would go for the MACT in 
geography, but she got her master’s in 
education instead. I believe she teaches 
at Valley High in Fairfax.” 

Whether one is majoring in geography 
or not, listening to Prof. Bagwell talk 
about his subject is closely akin to taking 
a course in this “mother of all sciences.” 
The professor can talk for hours about 


NEW MAP ROOM—Wilbur Brown, a sophomore in Criminal Justice and a student in one of 
Prof. David Icenogle’s classes, studies in the department’s map room, where maps, atlases, and 


periodicals are both stored and used. 
MAY, 1978 
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CARTOGRAPHY LAB—Professors James Bagwell and Cyrus B. Dawsey look over an in- 
come distribution study in the department’s cartography laboratory, where much departmen- 


tal research takes place. 


—Photo by Pat Keller ’69 


Goethe Institute in Boppard, Germany. 


the uses of geography and the people 
who have’ implemented it, from Adolf 
Hitler, who hada geographer on his staff 
to help plan military campaigns, to 
Auburn’s own Dr. Gregory Jeane, who 
studies Southern graveyards to deter- 
mine how geography affected the lives of 
their inhabitants. Prof. Bagwell even 
has stories about people who failed to 
avail themselves of the expertise of 
geographers and lived to regret their 
decision. 

“A few years ago,” he smiles, “a new 
school was being built here in Auburn. 
The contractors went in, stripped the 
land—a knoll—down to the reddest 
Alabama clay you ever saw, and then 
the rains came. And they kept coming. 
Drains in the neighborhood couldn’t 
handle the runoff, so the streets flooded. 
When it was all over, a few very nice 
houses had basements full of mud. 
People were pretty dismayed. We could 
have predicted that would happen—we 
teach land forms and their relation to 
weather and climate—but nobody asked 
what we thought.” 

And that’s probably the way that 
things will be for geography—until peo- 
-c obearspgial what the department is all 
about. 


~ Running Discipline 
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the doctor or helping the emergency 
squads.” 

Faythe firmly states, “I want a career 
and I want to be able to support myself. I 
don’t want to be dependent on anyone 
such as my parents or a husband. I don’t 
know how you can work out a 
relationship when you depend on 
someone else; it seems like you might be 
staying with them because you are 
dependent and you’d never know if you 
could do it on your own. It’s really impor- 
tant to me.” 

In addition to running Faythe enjoys 
riding, hiking, and traveling. She spent 
last summer studying German at the 


“T loved Germany and want to go back © 


there someday. I think I’d also enjoy a 
career in language if I don’t make it 
through vet school.” 

A determined and confident young 
lady, Faythe Vaughan is mature enough 
to place her priorities in their proper 
perspective. “As long as I can keep my 
grades I'll continue to run. School is go- 
ing to affect my future especially since I 
want to try to get in vet school so [ have 
to put my grades before track.” Taking 
classes such as chemistry, biology, and 
other freshman courses, she’s doing 
remarkably well as she can boast a 2.75 
grade point average. 


Puts Grades 
Before Track 


Running, though, will always play an 
important part in Faythe’s life. She says 
she goes through a pair of training shoes 
every two to three months but if she 
stops competitive running she won’t quit 
completely. “If I don’t run everyday I 
can’t sleep and feel irritable. My body 
depends on daily running; it’s like being 
addicted to something that you need to 
keep you going. I not only feel it 
physically when I don’t run but I feel so 
guilty like I’m going all to pot,” she said. 

It’s easy to be envious of someone as 
dynamic as Faythe. She’s confident, 
determined, and willing to try new 
things that test her abilities and talent. 
Challenging activities may frighten 
others but Faythe plunges rightin witha 
positive attitude. As she said herself, 
“Last summer when I went to Germany 
and met new people with a different 
language and in a different country I 
knew I could do it if I wanted to. It’s the 
same with anything else; if I really want 
to do it and tell myself I can, then I know 
I can do whatever I set my mind to. It’s 
really a lot like running—you just tell 
yourself you’re going to do it.” 
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Bibb Graves Center Today— 


A Changed, Almost Forgotten Part of Auburn 


By Ann Pearson ’63 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Ann Pearson grew up 
in Auburn where her father, Dr. A.M. 
Pearson, was a long time member of the 


Zoology faculty. But her Auburn 


associations don’t stop there. She is the 
granddaughter of the late Dr. L.N. Dun- 
can who was instrumental in getting 
Graves Center built, and she finds that 
Graves Center has a special place in her 
memories. 


Alumni of recent years may be un- 
aware of the bust of David Bibb Graves, 
or of several other forgotten markers 
located for decades on the Auburn cam- 


' pus and now all but lost in the rapid 


changes of the physical plant. For the 
bronze bust in the center of a concrete 
bench behind the new architecture 
building, Dudley Hall, on the south cam- 
pus is one of the few remnants of the 
original Bibb Graves Center which has 
undergone drastic changes in the past 
few years. 

Younger folk, in fact, probably never 
heard of Bibb Graves. But to one who 
grew up attending events in the Center, 
the name is a familiar one.-He was two- 
term governor of Alabama, the 40th and 
42nd (1927-31; 1935-39) and was running 
for a third term when he died suddenly in 
1942 at the age of 69. 

Under his bust, now tinged with green 
patches of age, is the sobriquet “The 
Builder,” for he was instrumental in get- 
ting funds for the expansion of Auburn 
and other Alabama colleges. Though 


himself a graduate of the University of 


Alabama, he was a special friend of the- 
then-Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
and during his terms all Alabama 
Colleges on probation became ac- 


‘credited. His personal slogan, ap- 
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GRAVES CENTER TODA Y—A modern visitor to Graves Center usually finds it quiet 
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proporiately enough, was “Keep on 
Keeping On.” 

The area around the bust originally 
served as a campsite for summer 
meetings of farmers, home agents, and 4- 
H Club members who came to Auburn 
for leadership training. In 1933 Dr. L.N. 
Duncan, then director of the 
Agricultural Extension Service, conceiv- 
ed the idea of such a site and with the 
support of Gov. Graves and the heip of 
several federal aid programs, twenty- 
five cottages were constructed by 1935 
when Dr. Duncan became the Auburn 
president. 

Later other cottages, a large dining 
hall, a barbeque pit, and the 
amphitheatre were built. And in 1938 the 
Board of Trustees named the area onthe 
south campus after Bibb Graves. In 1940 
the Extension Service gave the camp to 
the college with the provision that the 
farmers and 4-Hers could still meet there 
twice a year. 

The use of the facilities were many. 
The cottages were particularly valuable 
to the visiting farm agents at summer 
meetings since hotel space in Auburn 
was limited. And in 1940 the college 
employed a manager for the cottages 
and used them to relieve the faculty 
housing shortage. During World War II, 
Navy V-12 sailors used the Center. 


Big Step in Growth 
of Campus 


Dean Emeritus of Home Economics 
Marion Spidle, one of those visiting 
home agents in the Thirties, remembers 
that the complex was a big step in the 
growth of Auburn. In retrospect she sees 
the modest facilities as the forerunners 
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an occasional stroller on her way to somewhere else breakers the stillness whilé the bustle of 
campus has moved away toward the Coliseum in the background through the trees. The great 
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of such enormous new additions to the 
campus as Memorial Coliseum, now 
located on down the street and around 
the curve from Graves Center. 

In the Thirties the dining hall, which 
also served as the dining hall for the 
women students, preceded the Student 


Activities Building as Auburn’s only 


concert hall and hosted campus dances 
and visiting singers. The faculty club 
met there and Miss Dana Gatchell, 
longtime home economics teacher, 
supervised a faculty luncheon there once 
a month. The dining hall also hosted 
commencement exercises. 

The hall eventually became the 
fisheries building and was razed only a 
few years ago to make way for the new 
fisheries building and later Dudley Hall, 
the new architecture building. 


Historic Stones Used 
for Amphitheatre > 


But perhaps the most interesting and 
still intact feature of the Center is the 
amphitheatre (which can seat up to 
1800), a special project of President Dun- 
can whose funeral services were to be 
held there in July, 1947. 

The tiered seats of the theatre are built 
of Belgium granite blocks that had 
originally been used as ballast on cotton 
ships. Then they had served as paving 
on Commerce Street in Montgomery. 
When the street was resurfaced for 
smoother travel, the college acquired the 
historic stones. 

The amphitheatre has been the stage 
of many types of events andis stillin use 
today. One of the earliest and most 
beautiful functions there was the 4-H 
Candlelighting Ceremony each summer. 


stone bench with the bust of Bibb Graves in the middle is as seldom sat upon as the stones of the 


The 4-Hers, dressed in green and white, 


-at dusk would light small individual 


candles while singing “Follow the 
Gleam,” until unbroken tiers of 
candlelight illuminated the summer 
night. 

Miss Berta Dunn, the retired secretary 
to several Auburn presidents and a 
source for many facts in this article, 
remembers the Grand Old Opry, com- 
plete with Minnie Pearl, playing the 
amphitheatre in the 1940’s. 

The May Dances were held therein the 
Forties when Auburn still elected a May 
Queen, and summer sings by the town- 
folk were also a warm weather pleasure. 

A regular summer feature during the 
Fifties was the community church ser- 
vice held on Sunday nights. Each 
denomination took turns providing a 
minister and music for the service, anda 
highlight of the well-attended series 
each year was the visit of the Tuskegee 
Choir. 

The Theatre Department has used the 
Amphitheatre for various productions, 
the largest and most sensational being a 
toned-down version of Aristophanes’ 
ribald comedy The Lysistrata in the mid- 
Sixties. 

But of course many residents like 
myself really associated the entire center 
in the Fifties and Sixties with the foot- 
ball team, which was housed therein the 
cottages around the amphitheatre—a 
far cry from the modern splendor of 
Sewell Hall. 

When I was a student in the early Six- 
ites, Women’s Convocation was 
sometimes held there, a halcyon time 
when Convocation was not only re- 
quired, but the entire female student 
body could fit into the amphitheatre. 


(Continued on Page 17) 


amphitheatre but the bust of Bibb Graves continues a serene watch over it all. 


—Photo by Pat Keller ’69 
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Visiting speakers still: occasionally 
appear in the.amphitheatre. The last 
and perhaps the most controversial was 
Gloria Steinem, the militant Women’s 
Liberation advocate, whose vocabulary 
must have disturbed the ghosts of those 
long-departed mild-mannered ministers 
of the Fifties. 


Now Amphitheatre 
Seldom Used | 


The amphitheatre is now chiefly used 
for the President’s Convocation in the 
fall when he welcomes freshmen before 
the annual picnic at his home. Oc- 
casionally rock concerts vibrate the sur- 
rounding pine trees, but the big events 
play the Colisuem in easy view from the 
old tiered seats. 

In addition to the football team, the 
remaining cottages around the 


amphitheatre have housed the state . 


headquarters of the Alabama Garden 
Club, and federal and state projects such 
as the Wildlife and Soil Conservation 
Services which have now moved out 


one, 


leaving the Extension Service to regain 
control of one of the three cottages left. 
The Geology Department uses a second 
and mathematics graduate 
students occupy the final cottage still 


standing. 


The appearance of the Center has un- 
dergone a complete transformation in 
the forty years since it was named for 
Governor Graves. Only three cottages re- 
main. Fisheries now is in the new 
Swingle Hall, just southeast of Dudley 


Hall. The Allison Physics Lab,Saunders }), 


Chemical Laboratories, and Parker Hall 
(Commons to students of the Sixties) 
now occupy space once part of the 
Graves Center. Telfair Peet Theatre rises 
in the back of the Amphitheatre, the first 
building of the new fine arts complex, 
which includes Dudley Hall and the 


Good win Music Building which stand to » 


the left of the amphitheatre stage. 

In the middle of those new buildings 
still remains, however, the bust of Bibb 
Graves, a memorial to a governor and a 
time gone by. But his motto still applies 
to Graves Center, which in keeping with 
the growth of the campus and the spirit 


Ing 


of Auburn, just seems to “Keep on Keep- - 


DR.. DUNCAN’S FUNERAL—Crowds of friends, faculty and townspeople filled the 


amphitheatre at Graves Center in July, 1947 forthe funeral of Dr. L. N. Duncan. Dr. Duncan, as 
Extension director and Auburn president, was instrumental in getting the center built. 
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marketing representative in 
Alabama, Georgia and Tennessee 
for Cyanamid’s Fibers Division. He 
has been with the company for nine 
years. He and his wife, Joyce, have 
one daughter and live in Roswell, 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Leon 
Thompson (Linda Wadsworth) 
now live in Prattville with their 
_ three children: Cindy, 7; Jimmy, 12; 
and Russell, 14. 


1964 


Dr. Donald H. Morgan is one of 
the co-directors of The Bluffs 
Animal Hospital, Inc., which has 
been accepted as a member hospital 
by the American Animal Hospital 
Association (AAHA). 

Richard H. Workman has been 
promoted to senior marketing train- 
ing instructor, IBM World Trade 
Corporation, South East Asia 


Region, Bangkok, Thailand. He, 


and his wife, and two daughters will 
be livingin Bangkok for 2 to3 years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack A. Harper 
(Sandra Jane Peek ’59) are living 
in Prescott, Ariz., where Mr. Harper 
is chief of the pharmacy service at 
the Veteran’s Administration 
Center in Prescott. Mrs. Harper is 
an English teacher at Prescott 
Junior High School. They have 
three children: Paige, 17; Brent, 15; 
and Derek, 12. 

Dr. Neil Rob Martin, Jr., has 
joined the faculty of Auburn Uni- 
versity as an associate professor of 
agricultural economics. He and his 
wife, Betty, and their children— 
Allison, 16, Angela, 14, and Steven, 
12—moved to Auburn this past 
September. 

Maj. Bobby N. Crowe is thenew 
executive officer of the 27th 
Maintenance Br., lst Cavalry Divi- 
sion at Fort Hood, Texas. He and his 
wife, Mary Jane, and their three 
sons live in Killeen, Tex. 


G. Steven Bridges, who heads 
Integon’s Services Company cor- 
porate planning function, was nam- 


ed assistant vice president of the ser- 
vices company in Winston-Salem, 


MAY, 1978 
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N.C. Mr. Bridges has been with In- 
tegon since 1974. 

ADOPTED: A son, Timothy 
Alexander, by Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Dobbin (Marcia Naugle) on 
February 11th. Timothy was born 
on January 11th. He joins sister, 
Kelly Elizabeth, 4. Ed is now a sales 
representative with Kingsberry 
Homes. 

BORN: A girl, Cheryl Lynn, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Roy E. Golden of 
Columbus, Ga., where Roy is 
teaching business administration 
at Columbus College. 


1966 


Bert Smith Harp, Jr., is a 
partner in the law firm of Keil, 
Davis, Harp, and Zimmerman in 
Columbus, Ga. He and his wife live 
in Columbus and havetwochildren: 


Mary Rebecca, 3; and Leslee Anne, 


20 months. | 
Dr. Gregory Lewis Oakley, 
Jr., practices veterinary medicine 
in Nashville, Tenn. 
BORN: A son, Jason, to Mr. and 
Mrs. James Bradley Garner (Mavis 


Jean Rash) in October. He joins 


brother, Brien, 8. The Garners live 
in Fultondale. 


1967 


R. Gary Pitts has been promoted 
to director of chemical and 
biological research, personal 
products division of Warner- 
Lambert Company in Morris 
Plains, N.J. Prior to his joining W-L 
in 1973, Dr. Pitts was with the In- 
stitute of Dental Research and 
Department of Microbiology, Uni- 
versity of Alabama in Birmingham. 

Robert W. Christian has joined 
QWIP Systems, a division of Exxon 
Enterprises, Inc., as a_ sales 


representative, working out of the - 


company’s Jacksonville Branch Of- 
fice. 

Capt. Clare D. Heidler, III, is 
currently stationed at McConnell 
AFB as Base Engineer. 

BORN: A _ son, Charles 
Nicholson, to Mr. and Mrs. Stephen 
S. Jackman (Nancy Gilreath) on 
November 4. He joins Amy, 4, and 
Tim, 2. Steve is a State Farm agent 
in Birmingham. | 


1968 


LCdr. George H. Engstrom has 
recently reported to HSL-32 whichis 
homebased in Norfolk, Va., and flies 
the SH-2F Seasprite helicopter. 
Other alumni in the squadron in- 
clude the commanding officer, Cdr. 
Charles W. Oakes 62 and Lt. 
Patrick B. Sloan ’69. 

Mr. and Mrs. James H. Swen- 
son (Nancy Katherine Smith) are 
living in No. Salt Lake City, Utah, 
where James is an executive pilot 
for Northwest Pipe Line Corp. 


ADOPTED: A son, Benjamin 
John, 2 months old, by Mr. and Mrs. 
Clinton John Rowell (Susan 
Adams ’67) of Albany, Ga., on 
February 17. B. J. joins big sister 
Elizabeth, 7. John is the 
Southeastern sales representative 
for Danuke Carpet Mills. 


BORN: A son, Scott Richett, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee H. Townsend, Jr., 
(Jane Voellinger) on October 29, 
1977. Lee has taken a job with Iowa 
State University as an Extension 
entomologist. 


1969 


J. Edward Ruzic has been nam- 
ed herbicide manager for the Roun- 
dup, herbicide product group of 
Monsanto Agricultural Products in 
St. Louis. He joined Monsanto in 
1972 as a field sales representative 
and was appointed product super- 
visor, Roundup in 1975 before being 
named to his present position. 


Capt. Kenneth W. Bigbee has 
arrived for duty at George AFB, 
Calif. Capt. Bigbee, an electronic 
warfare officer with a unit of the 


Tactical Air Command, previously | 


served at Wurtsmith AFB, Mich. He 


is married to Rebecca Joyce 


Knowles ’71. 


Rodney Fuller has been named 
personnel director for Distribution 
Centers I and II of Carpet and Rug 
Division of WestPoint Pepperell in 
Dalton, Ga. Formerly, Mr. Fuller 
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May 16-18 


May 17-18 


May 19 — 


May 20 


May 23-25 
May 23-25 
May 26-27 


May 26 


May 31- 
June 1 


June 6 


June 6-7 


June 7 


June 11-14 


University Calendar 


Industrial Air Pollution Control Under Clean Air Act 
Amendments of 1977... Clean Air Act Amendments will be 
examined relative to existing and new industrial 
operations... Location: Birmingham Office of Engineering 
Extension Service... Fee: $155. Contact A. H. Averyt, 85 
Bagby Drive, Birmingham, Al. 35209 (205) 942-7900 


Performance Improvement for Textile Supervisors.... 


Provide updated technology and management im- 
provements in the textile industry... Location: Auburn... Fee: 
$110. Contact. J. R. Wilbanks, Engineering Extension Ser- 
vice, Ramsey Hall, Auburn 36830 (205) 826-4370. 

Time Management... Provide time management skills for 
managers... Location: Anniston Army Depot... No fee. Con- 
tact Jack Stockton, School of Business, 212 Thach Hall, 
Auburn, Al 36830 (205) 826-4012 _ 

Third Annual Bluegrass Festival... Sponsored by Omega 
Tau Sigma, professional veterinary fraternity, for the benefit 
of the Alabama Sheriffs’ Girls’ Ranch at Auburn... 3 p.m. to 
11:00 p.m.... Admission $3.00, children under 12 free. Located 
across from the Vet School on Wire Road (in case of rain 
ROTC Hanger at intersection of Wire Road and Thach 


Ave.)... Will include music, handicrafts, etc. : 


Finance for Nonfinancial Managers and Executives... 
Provide financial skills for management... Location: Bir- 
mingham... Fee: $165. Contact Jack Stockton, School of 
Business, 212 Thach Hall, Auburn 36830 (205) 826-4012. 
Construction Equipment Hydraulics... Birmingham... 
Fee: $130.00. Contact A. H. Averyt, Birmingham Officer of 
the Engineering Extension Service, 85 Bagby Drive, Suite 
100, Birmingham 35209 (205) 942-7900. 

Construction Estimating... Provide continuing education 
to contractors... Location: Auburn... Fee $65... Contact Nancy 
Kuykendall, Office of Continuing Education, Auburn Uni- 
versity 36830 (205) 826-5100. 

Boiler Efficiency Improvement... Provide instruction 
and hands-on training to improve boiler/hot water heater ef- 
ficiency... Location: Monroeville... No fee. Contact James R. 
Wilbanks, Engineering Extension Service, Auburn 36830 
(205) 826-4370 

Advanced Management Workshop for Supervisors... 
Provide management skills for line and staff supervisors, 
foremen or managers with more than two years experience or 
who have already attended “Management Basics for First 
Line Supervisors’... Location: Birmingham... Fee $125. Con- 
tact Jack Stockton, AU School of Business, Auburn 36830 
(205) 826-4012 ) vip 
Modern Interviewing Skills and Techniques... Provide 
interviewing skills for management, directed at those who 
will be involved in the process of interviewing and selecting 
employees... Location: Birmingham... Fee $100. Contact Jack 
Stockton, School of Business, Auburn 36830 (205)826-4012 
Production Planning and Inventory Control... Will 
review the fundamentals of production planning and control 
as they relate to a manufacturing or fabricating environ- 
ment... Location: Birmingham... Fee: $190... Contact A.H. - 
Averyt, Engineering Extension Service, 85 Bagby Drive, Bir- 
mingham 35209 (205) 942-7900 

Time Management... Provide cost effective use of 
managerial time and leadership skills... Location: Auburn... 
Fee: $90. Contact Jack Stockton, School of Business, Thach 
Hall, Auburn 36830 (205) 826-4012 

Garden Club of Alabama State Convention... Location: _ 
Auburn. Fee: $40. Contact Mary Burkhart, Office of Con- 
tinuing Education, Auburn 36830 (205) 826-5101 
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ALUMNA—Mrs. Pearl Sublett ’39, (left) retired Auburn University dieti- 
tian, is the first graduate of the Auburn School of Home Economics to 
receive the “Alumna of the Year” award from the Auburn Home Economics 
‘Alumni Association. With Mrs. Sublett is Anne Cullars Graves ’59, manager 
of Sewell Hall dining hall on the Auburn campus and president of the 


organization. 


_  —AU Photographic Services 


pe Clubs 


The Greater Nashville 
Auburn Club met March 18 
with Dr. Walter L. Martin, Jr., 
63, president of the Auburn 
Alumni Association, and his 
wife as special guests. Speaker 
for the event was former 
quarterback Pat Sullivan. Sam 
Y. Venable 61, president of the 
group, presided at the meeting 
where five new board members 
were elected for three-year 
terms. The new board members 
are: F. Steve Beesley ’71, Marbut 
G. Gaston, Jr., 67, Leonard 
Hensel ’48, Patrick E. Moore ’72, 
and Hal Rosson ’70. Other of- 
ficers include Frank F. Chalfont 
68, 1st vice president; C.V. 
Vaughn ’65, 2nd vice president; 
Linda D. Smith ’70, secretary, 
and W. Harper Gaston ’70, 
treasurer. The executive com- 
mittee includes all the officers 


plus past presidents C. Richard. 


Roselle ’70 and Ira C. (Jack) 
Waddey ’65. 


The Miami (South Florida) 
Auburn Club, which 
reorganized about a year ago, 
invites alumni and friends in 
the Dade, Broward, and Monroe 
County areas to join with them. 
At its most recent meeting, the 
club elected new officers. Sherry 
Morris Matthews ’70 is presi- 
dent; Robert L. Cockrell ’70 and 
Dr. Harold Lannom ’48, vice 
presidents; Francine Swan 
McIntosh, secretary; and Jean 
Renoll Cockrell ’72, treasurer. 
Directors are Louis M. William- 
son 53, Dr. Wiley W. Bird ’48, 
and William A. Cole ’49. 

The club is making plans fora 
banquet on July 19 with Auburn 
President Harry M. Philpott as 
guest speaker. Anyone in- 
terested in joining the Miami 
Club or needing further infor- 
mation can contact Sherry 
Matthews at (305) 595-9845 or 
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Jean Cockrell at (305) 666-5369. 


The Orlando Area Auburn 
Club held its annual banquet 
and business meeting on March 
19 in Altamonte Springs. The 
more than 100 alumni and 
friends in attendance elected the 
following new officers: Cmdr. 
Ray G. Fox, Jr., 49 of Lake 


“Mary, president: G. Wayne 


Culver ’64 of Altamonte 
Springs, 
Evans S. Dorsey ’54 of Orlando, 
2nd vice president; Morris G. 
Middleton 61 of Orlando, 3rd 
vice president; Charles E. 
Waugh ’58 of Orlando, 
treasurer; Edward O. Moore ’60 
of Winter Park, assistant 
treasurer; and Benjamin F. 
Crabbe, III, 50 of Orlando, 
secretary. Directors of the club 
are: William H. Appich ’53 of 
Winter Park, Robert C. Bowen 
48 of Winter Park, W. Jere Fail 
68 of Orlando, Elna Caraway 
Gryte ’51 of Orlando, Charles E. 
Hogue ’53 of Orlando, Thomas 
T. McCoy ’52 of Winter Park, 
Theresa Ruston Robertson 64 of 
Orlando, James I. Stanley ’50 of 
Maitland, Belton E. Thomas ’46 
of Orlando, and James R. 
Melton ’38 of Orlando, director 
emeritus. 


Alumni and friends in 
Defuniak Springs, Fla., got 
together for an informal 
meeting on April 19. Jerry 
Smith of the Alumni Associa- 
tion was on hand for the gather- 
ing of 28 interested alumni. 
John L. Crew ’64 presided. 


The Suncoast Auburn Club 
held its annual spring banquet 
on March 2. Speakers for the an- 
nual event of the Clearwater-St. 
Petersburg alumni included 
President Harry M. Philpott, 
Jerry Smith, and Coach Dave 


lst vice president; 


By Home Economics— 


Sublett Named Alumna of Year 


Mrs. Pearl Sublett ’39, retired Auburn University dietitian, 
is the first recipient of the “Alumna of the Year” award, es- 
tablished by the Auburn Home Economics Alumni Associa- 


tion and to be presented annual- 
ly to an outstanding AU home 
economics graduate. 

The presentation was made 
by Mrs. Marion Spidle, retired 
dean of the School of Home 
Economics at AU, during the 
organization’s breakfast at the 
annual meeting of the Alabama 
Home Economics Association 
held in Montgomery. 

Mrs. Sublett was cited as a 
gracious, tireless worker by Mrs. 
Spidle, who recalled that the 
recipient of the award was the 
first graduate student in 
Auburn’s School of Home 
Economics. 

Mrs. Sublett received her 
bachelor’s degree from 


ALUMNALITIES 


was assistant personnel director at 
WestPoint Pepperell’s wcierssinams 
Ga., Mill. 


1970. 


Ronald Morgan Dewberry has 
been elected president of the 
National Management Asso- 
ciation’s Western Division chapter 
of Alabama. Ron is the district ac- 
counting manager of the 
Montevallo district of Alabama 
Power. He and his wife, Carol, and 
their two daughters, Tanya and 
Shannon, live in Montevallo. 

Lt. Lee Perkins is now stationed 
at Williams AFB, Arizona. 

Terry V. Lee was recently 
promoted to Southeastern district 
sales manager for Texas In- 
struments, Inc. He lives in Franklin, 
Tenn. 

Leighman M. (Buck) Berryhill, 
Jr., works with the State of 
Alabama Highway Department 
and lives in Montgomery. 

Lance New has been promoted 
from engineer for Southern Bell in 
Panama City, Fla., to engineering 
staff specialist for American 
Telephone and Telegraph in Bask- 
ing Ridge, N.J. He will be on a three- 
year assignment. 


Capt. Timothy C. Lyle is a 
member of the best wing in the 
Strategic Air Command. He is a B- 
52 Stratofortress pilot at Loring 
AFB, Maine, with the 42nd Bomb 


(Continued on Page 19) 


| Beck from Auburn. New officers 


of the group are: Ray Hodges 
"72, president; Robert E. 
Hudgins ’68, vice president; 
Susan Goodwin Burnett ’70, 
historian; Beverly Hudgens, 
secretary; and Dr. Tom J. 
Tallon, Jr., "71, treasurer. 


New York City Auburn 
Club members met at the 
Berkshire Hotel on March 30 for 
a wine and cheese party. On 
hand from Auburn were Foot- 
ball Coach Doug Barfield and 
Alumni Association Executive 
Secretary Buck Bradberry. Ann 
Peters ’73 presided at the 
meeting attended by some 50 
New York alumni and friends. 
Current officers of the group are 
Ann Peters ’73, president; Mike 
Hardegree ’76, vice president; 
Stephen and Diane Adair ’70, 
secretaries; and Mary 
Hardegree, treasurer. 


Alabama College for Women 
(University of Montevallo) in 
1932 and her master’s degree 
from AU in 1939. 

She was the dietitian at Troy 
from 1939-42 and was civilian 
dietitian for cadets and officers 
at Craig AFB in Selma from 
1942-43. During that period she 
taught the Red Cross Nutrition 
and Canteen Corps class to over 
100 women in Selma. 

After serving as an instructor 
in nutrition and institutional 
management at the University 
of Idaho, she became dietitian 
for the Old Vaughan Memorial 
Hospital in Selma from 1949-60. 

In 1961 she became a dietitian 
with the Auburn University 
food services, retiring in 1977. 
She remains active in her 
profession, serving as dietary 
consultant to hospitals, a nur- 
sing home, and youth facility. 
She provides volunteer dietary 


Faces in the News 


Williams Coppinger 


Edward F. Williams, III, ’56 
has been elected president of RAM- 
CON Environmental Corporation. 
RAMCON is the mid-South’s 
largest industrial pollution control 
firm offering complete services in 
air, water, and noise testing, 
through its own laboratories and 
equipment. In addition, the corpora- 
tion represents the manufacturers 
of a variety of pollution control 
equipment lines. Mr. Williams was 
previously senior vice president of 
the company and is a registered 
professional engineer who had 13 
years of engineering experience at 
the Buckeye Cellulose Corporation 
before entering the industrial pollu- 
tion control field eight years ago. 
Last December, he announced that 
he would not seek a fifth term in the 
Tennessee House of Represen- 
tatives but instead would devote full 
time after the present legislative 
term to RAMCON’s pollution con- 
trol business. 


Ty Coppinger ’69 has been nam- 
ed assistant to the president at Top 
Billing, Inc., a Nashville-based 


talent management/booking agen- 


cy. He joined the staff of Top Billing 
in February 1977 as a _ booking 
agent, soliciting and negotiating 
personal appearances for the entire 
roster of TBI entertainers. “When I 
got into this business,” he said, “I 
set my sights on artistic manage- 
ment and development. I’m very ex- 
cited about this change and my in- 
creased involvement with the total 
career advancement of our artists.” 
His previous experience includes 
hosting the nationally syndicated 
“Inside Music City” and “Sports 
Talk” on WSIX Radio. He also serv- 
ed as the director of publicity and 


media coordinator for the World 


Football League Memphis Grizzlies, 


services for three of the 
Alabama Sheriff's Boys and 
Girls Ranches. 

She is a registered dietitian 
with the American Dietetic 
Association and is active in the 
Alabama and Auburn District 
ADA, the Alabama Dietary 
Consultant Group, the AU 
Home Economics Alumni 
Association, and Delta Kappa 
Gamma honor society. 


Faces in the News . 


Yancey Horner 


William H. Yancey ’43 will retire 
on.June 30 as dean of admissions 
and records at Anne Arundel Com- 
munity College in Arnold, Md., a 
position he has held since 1975. His 
retirement will end an association 
with the community college that 
began eight years ago when he join- 
ed AACC in 1970 as its associate 
registrar. He also has served as 
AACC’s registrar and director of ad- 
missions. His department has work- 
ed at establishing a close 
relationship with the high school 
guidance personnel of the county, 
bringing about the Contact 
Program, the Day on Campus series 
of visits, concurrent enrollments, 
and early admissions procedures. In 
addition to serving as one of the in- 
stitution’s top administrators, Dean 
Yancey has been one of its more pop- 
ular lecturers. For 16 consecutive 
semesters, the American history 
course he has taught has been over- 
filled. In 1976, he gave a series of 
Bicentennial lectures that brought 
thousands of county residents to 
hear him speak. In May, 1976, he 
received a Distinguished Service 
Award from the college’s Student 
Government Association for mak- 
ing “outstanding contributions to 
the college’s educational, social, and 
cultural life.” Before joining AACC 
in 1970, Dean Yancey served as 
dean of students at Lindsey Wilson 
Junior College in Kentucky and 
later as dean of men and associate 
dean of students at St. Mary’s 
College in Maryland. He is the 
author of two novels, The Gate is 
Down, and The Gate on Choctaw 
Ridge. 

Duke C. Horner ’47 has been 
elected president of the 
Southeastern Conference of the U.S. 
League of Savings Associations. He 
will head the oldest and largest 
regional conference of the USS. 
League which includes Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida, Delaware, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia, 
and the District of Columbia. He has 
been president of the Duval Federal 
in Jacksonville, Fla., since 1970 and 
has been with the two hundred 
million dollar association since 
1954, serving as managing officer 
since that time. Mr. Horner is 
current president of the Jackson- 
ville Chapter of the Society of Real 
Estate Appraisers, and has served 
on the board of governors of the 
Jacksonville Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the board of directors of 
the Florida Savings and Loan 
League. 
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In Memori 


Helen Tracy Parsons 05 of 
Madison, Wisc., died December 30. 
Survivors include a_ brother, 
Richard H. Parsons of Omaha, Neb. 


* * * 


Dr. John Rufus Evans ’18 of 


Stone Mountain, Ga., died March 6 © 


at DeKalb General Hospital. Dr. 
Evans was the director of the 
DeKalb County, Ga., Health Depart- 
ment for 25 years from 1925 to 1950 
and was largely responsible for the 
development of DeKalb General 
Hospital, and the DeKalb Medical 
Society and he was instrumental in 
formation of the Fulton-DeKalb 
Hospital Authority from its incep- 
tion in 1957 to his retirement in 
1969. Dr. Evans received his 
medical degree from Tulane Uni- 
versity in New Orleans and later 
practiced in Stone Mountain where 
he was one of the last area 
physicians to make house calls. He 
served as president of the DeKalb 
County Medical Society from 1935- 
42 and also served as president of 
the Georgia Public Health Associa- 
tion during 1940 and 1941. In 
January, 1952, Dr. Evans was ap- 
pointed chairman of the DeKalb 
County Board of Health and held 
the post until 1969. He also served 
on the DeKalb Bond Commission, 
DeKalb County Personnel Board 
and the Hospital and Health Plan- 
ning Committee of the Community 
Council of Atlanta Area. He was one 
of the founders of the Bank of Stone 
Mountain and served on the board 
of the C & S Bank of Stone Moun- 
tain. As chairman of the DeKalb 
County Hospital Authority, he saw 
the DeKalb General Hospital open 
in 1961 as a 200-bed facility and in 
1968 hesawthe groundbreaking of a 
large hospital addition that would 
lead to the creation of one of the 
largest hospitals in the state. Dr. 
Evans was a charter member of the 
East DeKalb Rotary Club, and was 
elected “Senior Citizen of the Year” 
in 1968 by the Decatur Lions Club. 
He was also an active member of the 
Decatur Civitan Club. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Mrs. Sarah Carter 
McCurdy Evans; a son, William M. 
Evans, of Stone Mountain; a 
daughter, Mrs. Emma Blair of 
Decatur, and three grandchildren 
and one great-grandchild. 


* * * 


Dr. Edward Foster Williams, 
Jr., .'25, professor emeritus of 
biochemistry at the University of 
Tennessee Center for the Health 
Sciences, died in his sleep January 
19 in Memphis, Tenn. Orginally 


from Carrollton, Ga., Dr. Williams - 


received a B.S. (with honors) in 
chemical engineering from Auburn 
in 1925 and an M.S. in 1929. While at 
Auburn Dr. Williams was a member 
of Tau Beta Pi and Phi Kappa Phi 
honor societies and Sigma Phi Ep- 
silon social fraternity. He received 
many honors including the Comer 
Medal for Excellence in Chemistry. 
He entered the University of 
Tennessee Center for Health 
Sciences as a Graduate Teaching 
Fellow in 1932 and was awarded the 
first Ph.D. to be granted under the 
then recently-authorized graduate 
program. He did his dissertation 
research under the late Dr. T.P. 
Nash, Jr. He served as research 
biochemist for Killian Research 
Laboratories of New York, 1933-35. 
He returned to the University of 
Tennessee Center for the Health 
Sciences in 1935 as instructor and 
advanced to full professor in 1962. 


MAY, 1978 


— 


He was named Goodman Professor 
of Biochemistry in 1968 and 
Fullbright Lecturer at Pahlavi Uni- 
versity in Shiraz, Iran. He retired 
from the University of Tennessee in 
August, 1972, after serving on the 
faculty over a period of forty-five 
years. Survivors include his wife, 
Mrs. Ida R. Williams, of Memphis, 
Tenn.; two sons, State Represen- 
tative Ed Williams ’56 of Memphis 
and Paul Williams of Chattanooga; 
and a brother, Robert, of Memphis. 


* * * 


Mrs. Ruth Ernest Dillon ’27 of 
Birmingham died March 25. Along- 
time resident of Auburn, Mrs. 
Dillon’s survivors include two 
daughters, Mrs. Ruth Peak of 
Selma, and Mrs. Carl L. Jones, Jr., 
of Birmingham; a son, Dr. Hugh C. 
Dillon, Jr., 51 of Birmingham; thir- 
teen grandchildren; two sisters, 
Mrs. Chloe Travis of Birmingham 
and Mrs. Miriam Sanders of Eutaw; 
a brother, Jack A. Earnest of 
Washington, D.C., and_ several 
nieces and nephews. 


* * 


Mrs. Mary Ward Lurie ’29, of 
Birmingham, died July 11, 1976, of 
cancer at Carraway Methodist 
Medical Center in Birmingham. She 
received a degree in home economics 
education and taught in Ashford. 
While at Auburn she was a member 
of Chi Omega social sorority. She 
was married to the late Milton Lurie 
33. Survivors include two married 
sons, Randolph Douglas Lurie ’56 
(and wife Elizabeth Holmes Lurie 
55) of Leominster, Mass., and 
Charles Joseph Lurie, II, of Dothan; 
a daughter, Mary Ann Lurie Horton 
of Hanceville; seven grandchildren; 
and one great-grandson. 


* * % 


William Ross McQueen ’34 of 
Wetumpka, Ala, died March 30 in a 
Montgomery hospital after a brief 
illness. Survivors include his wife, 
Mrs. William R. McQueen of 
Wetumpka; three daughters, Mrs. 
Mae Fern McQueen, Mrs. Jones M. 
Johnson of Tallassee, Mrs. Peggy 
M. Tomlin ’68 of Fayette; a son, Ted 
Ross McQueen ’72 of Wetumpka; 
four sisters, Mrs. Carrie Bagles, 
Miss Annie Laura McQueen of 
Tallassee, Mrs. Lester Smith of 
Marion Junction, and Mrs. Luke 
Lanier of Eclectic; two brothers, 
Henry Lee McQueen of Ashland, 
Frank McQueen of Auburn; and six 
grandchildren. 


* * 


According to information recently 
received, Jenkins Angus Hill ’40 
of Grove Hill died April 11, 1967. 
Survivors include his wife, now Mrs. 
Nell H. Downey of Campbell, and a 
daughter, Carol Ann Megginson of 
Dothan. 


* * 


Mrs. Corinne Tatum 
Montgomery ’42 of Opelika, died 
March 7 at Lee County Hospital. 


‘Survivors include her husband, 


Alan C. Montgomery of Opelika; a 
daughter, Mrs. Susan Stover of 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; twosons, Alan 
D. Montgomery, Jr., of Andalusia, 
and Robert C. Montgomery of Troy; 
a sister, Mrs. Frank Renfro of 
Opelika; two brothers, Dr. Crawford 
Tatum 45 and Dr. O.H. Tatum ’55, 
both of Opelika; and two 
grandchildren. 


Mrs. Catherine Ellis Sullivan 
’46 of Camp Hill died March 19 at 
Lanier Nursing Home in Langdale. 
She was a retired teacher who was 
active in library and civic affairs. 
Survivors include a son, Charles S. 
Sullivan 53 of Camp Hill; a sister, 
Miss Louise M. Ellisof Washington, 
D.C.; and two grandchildren. 


* * 


Jesse Roland Twilley, Jr., ’47 
of Clanton, died at his home on 
February 17. He graduated in 
engineering and worked with the 
Alabama Power Company as Clan- 
ton district engineer. While at 
Auburn he was president of Theta 
Chi social fraternity. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Mrs. Virginia E. 
Twilley of Clanton; a daughter, 
Lynn Twilley McWhorter ’70 (Mrs. 
Grady Lee); and a_ grandson, 
Matthew Grady McWhorter. 


* * 


Alma Alfreda DeWitt ’50 of 
Frisco City died in November, 1977. 
Survivors include an aunt, Mrs. 
M.L. Barton of Frisco City. 


* * * 


Donald Lee Berryhill ’51 of 


- 


Trumbull, Ct., died February 27 at 
St. Vincent’s Medical Center. He 
was the manager of the common 
coding department of the General 
Telephone and Electronics Service 
Corporation in Stamford, Ct. He 
was a registered civil engineer and a 


former member of the board of direc- _ 


tors and state director with the U.S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, New 
Orleans, La. He was a member of the 
American National Standards In- 
stitute and was a retired major in 
the Air Force Reserve and had serv- 
ed in Korea. He was a resident of 
Trumbull for six years. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Mrs. Elaine Curry 
Berryhill; a son, Donald L. 
Berryhill, Jr., both of Trumbull; a 
daughter, Patricia Courtwright of 
Durham, N.C.; and his father, 
Walter O. Berryhill of Memphis, 
Tenn. 


* * * 


Carl Henry Strange, Jr., 54 
died at his home in Spanish Fort on 
March 19. He worked for J.B. Con- 
verse Co., Inc., and was a member of 
the American Society of Civil 
Engineers and the American Water 
Works Association. While at 
Auburn he was a member of Theta 
Chi social fraternity. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Mrs. Phyllis Strange; 


Strange Matusiewicz 


am 05 Through ’54 


three daughters, Karen Strange, 
Karla Strange, and Mrs. Kathryn 
"10; his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Carl Henry 
Strange, Sr.;two sisters, Mrs. James 
Dailey and Mrs. L.H. Farrell; and 
several nieces and nephews. 


Former 
Faculty 
Member Dies 


Dr. John Ward Hamilton, a 
former Spanish professor at 
Auburn, died March 1 in Bay 
Pines Veterans’ Hospital in Bay 
Pines, Fla. 

An associate professor, he 
taught at Auburn 1956-1959, 
1961-1963, and 1966-1971. He 
also taught at Appalachian 
State University in Boone, N.C. 

Surviving are his widow, 
Leah Arkin Hamilton of Palm 


Harbor, Fla.; a daughter, 
Kathryn Millikan of 
Gainesville, Ga.; a_ brother, 


Joseph H. Hamilton of Hender- 
sonville, N.C.; a sister, Paulin 
Rourke of Atlantic Beach, Fla., 
and two grandchildren. 
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Wing which earned the 1977 Omaha 
Trophy, symbolic of the best wing in 
SAC. Capt. Lyle earned his M.S. in 
1977 at the University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. 

BORN: A son, Brian; to Mr. and 
Mrs. Tony R. Walker (Kay Plant 
Walker ’75) of Elkview, W. Va. 
Tony has been promoted to division 
engineer within the Construction 
Divison of Dupont. He and his fami- 
ly will be relocating to Dupont’s 
Belle Works near Charleston, W. Va. 

Ason, Matthew Grady,to Mr. and 
Mrs. Grady Lee McWhorter 
(Lynn Twilley) of Conyers, Ga.,on 
February 17. Grady is an engineer 
with Atlanta Gas Light in Atlanta, 
Ga. | 

Ason, James Franklin, IV.,to Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Frank Moore, III, 
(Rita Richburg ’69) on February 
26 <i, | 
A daughter, Laura, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank B. Wingate, Jr., (Sal- 
ly Elizabeth Weeks). The family 
moved to Atlanta in February, 
where Frank is employed by 
Technical Analysis Corporation, a 
computer consulting firm.... 

A son, Jonathan Thomas, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Ben T. Ray, Jr., of Hope 
Mills, N.H., on March 14.... 

A daughter, Elizabeth Shi, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Samuel Lee Chesnutt on 
March 7. The proud grandmother is 
Tiny Chesnutt Brownfield... 

A daughter, Sarah Blakely, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Van C. Gholston 
(Carolyn King) of Dhahran, Saudi 
Arabia, on February 27. 


1971 


Vernon Carl Thompson, Jr., 
has completed his initial training at 
Delta Air Lines’ training school at 
the Hartsfield (Atlanta) Inter- 
national Airport and is now assign- 
ed to the airline’s Houston pilot base 
as a second officer. 

Capt. Joseph N. Peterson, III, 
has received the Meritorious Service 
Medal at Holloman AFB, N.M. 
Capt. Peterson was cited for out- 
standing duty performance as class 


commander and chief of the T-38 


Academic Section of the 82nd Stu- 


dent Squadron at Williams AFB, 
Ariz. He and his wife, Frances 
Cecilia Jones ’73, live at Holloman 
where he is an F-4 Phantom pilot 
with the 436th Tactical Flying 
Squadron, a part of the Tactical Air 
Command. 


Faces in the News 


Patterson Daniels 


J. Ralph Patterson ’65 has been 
promoted to manager of Anderson 
planning and promotion at the 


Leeds plant of Square D Co., inter- ~ 


national manufacturer of electrical 
products. He will be responsible for 
the planning and promotion of all 
Anderson and Bodendieck products 
made by Square D. He had been 
supervisor of the transmission 
marketing section since 1972. He 
and his wife, Martha, and their two 
children—Paige, 10,and Wendy, 7— 
live in Birmingham. 

Tommy C. Daniels ’68 has been 
promoted to vice president of install- 
ment loan division operations with 
Central. Bank of Alabama in 
Huntsville. Prior to his promotion, 
he was installment loan officer and 
assistant manager of the install- 
ment loan division. He is currently 
enrolled in the Graduate School of 
Consumer Banking at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. He has com- 
pleted numerous American Institute 
of Banking courses and the 
National Installment Credit School 
at the University of Oklahoma. 


Mr. and Mrs. William N. Futch, 
Jr. (Nancy Barkuloo 770) have 
recently moved to Lakeland, Fla. 
where Bill is a project engineer for 
International Minerals and 
Chemicals. They have two 
daughters, Natalie and Lydia Ann. 

MARRIED: Carol A. Chandler 
to Warren Wrather of Murfeesboro, 
Tenn., on December 17. Carol is 
employed as Extension Home Agent 
with the University of Tennessee 
Extension Service located in Mc- 
Minnville, Warren County, Tenn. 
Warren is employed as a purchasing 
manager for Gould, Inc. 

BORN: A daughter, Shannon 
Elaine, to Capt. and Mrs. R. Platt 
Boyd, ITI, on Sept.21. Capt. Boydis 


- executive officer of the 5th Bn, Ist 


Basic Training Bde. at Ft. Jackson, 
S.C., and is now a second-degree 


~ black belt in judo and winner of the 


172-pound class in the S.C. AAU 
State Championships. He will soon 
compete in the 1978 Interservice 
Judo Team tryouts and if selected 
will represent the United States in 
the 9th World Military Judo Cham- 
pionships in Straussburg, France, 
in June. Capt. Boyd says, “I’ve come 
a long way from my first introduc- 
tion to judo in a beginners class at 
Auburn under Coach Martincic!” 

A son, Kevin Patrick, to Dr. and 
Mrs. James P. Davis (Elizabeth 
Sandra Moss 67) of Martin, Tenn., 
on February 2. Kevin joins his 
brother, James Eric, 18 months. 
Sandra has opened a shop in Mar- 
tin, specializing in needlework 
supplies, custom designing, and 
houseplants. 


1972 


Cecil T. Pounders, Jr., has been 
named area horticulturist with the 
Alabama Cooperative Extension 
Service. He will be responsible for 
all phases of horticulture work in 
District I, with emphasis on 
Extension-TVA cooperative related 
programs. He will be located in 
Decatur where he has moved from 
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In the Muddic- 


Spring Practice 


By Doug Barfield 
Head Football Coach 


Halfway through spring practice we have noticed a lot 


of individual improvement, but there is still alotof work | 


to be done before we will be a polished football team. 
ps We are staying with our original plan 
of finding our best 22 players and get- 
ting them established as units. Along 
the way we have been slightly 
hampered by lack of numbers and a 
couple of key injuries. 

_ Only 65 scholarship players were 
available at the start of spring practice 
and consequently we do not have 
enough players available to do a lot of 

a . 11 against 11 work each day. As a result 
we are doing a lot of fundamental work in groups and we 
can see individual skills improve. Since we can not do a 
lot of work as units we are not getting as much play 
recognition as we need. | 

No. 2 quarterback Hal King and No. 1 fullback 
William Andrews both missed the second week of prac- 
tice with injuries, and they needed the work badly. When 
we get past the first units and a few key reserves, we are 
very thin in numbers. With only 10 seniors on the team, 
we are counting on a lot of young players. 

The most encouraging thing so far this spring is that 


these young players have shown sometalentandalotof _ 


eagerness. The attitude is here to prove we can winin the 
fall. 
Most of the position changes we made at the start are 
looking more permanent. Harris Rabren has moved up 
to the first unit at offensive center. Jerry Beasley is com- 


ing along fast in the secondary and had two fine in- 


terceptions in our first Saturday scrimmage. 

Frank Warren has shown us a lot of ability and 
leadership since he has been at defensive tackle. Overall 
our defense appears to be ahead of this same time last 
year. : , 

Most of our work on the kicking game has been donein 
group sessions. We should have a sound kicking game 
with kickers like Jorge Portela and Skip Johnston retur- 


ning. Walk-on punter Kevin Howell also hits the ball 


well consistently. 

I doubt that Auburn has ever had two more exciting 
players at the same position than Joe Cribbs and James 
Brooks at running back. Brooks has made some un- 
believable runs this spring and Cribbs keeps doing the 
same thing. Beyond Cribbs and Brooks we have all 
walk-ons at running back, so the incoming freshmen 
such as George Peoples, Jeff Cunningham, and Adolph 
Cosby will get a long look in the fall. | 

Rick Dover will miss all of the spring work at tight 


end, but we did get Mike Locklear back at tightendafter — 


the first two weeks. Foster Christy has been such a fine 
blocker at fullback that we moved him to tight end after 
two weeks. This is basically an experiment, but Fosteris 
such a fine athlete that he might be able to play more 
than one position in the fall. 

Charlie Trotman is the established No.1 quarterback. 
We will build our basic offense around the things he does 
best. We will use a lot of options and sprint outs and try 
to keep the pressure on the defense. Andrews, Cribbs, 
and Brooks all have the ability to run inside and outside 
and we think we will have more versatility in the 
offense. | 

Starting the third week we made some drastic ex- 
periments in the offensive line to try to find some depth 
and also to follow our basic plan of finding our best 
players and getting them in the starting lineup. _ 

We moved Phillip Hall; an offensive tackle who had 
worked his way to the first unit, to center. We gave Mark 
Clement, a center, a shot at guard. We also have switch- 
ed guards to tackle and vice versa to give them ex- 
perience at more than one position. 

After the A-Day game on May 6, we will still have 
another week left to work. We plan to play this by ear, so 
to speak, and perhaps scrimmage once and work on the 
kicking game. We will just have to see how the injury 
situation is at that time. 

Now is the time for Auburn alumni and fans to stand 
up and show their support by buying those season 
tickets. Income tax time is past us and we can go ahead 
and send in those order blanks and get ready for the fall. 

Our players are excited, our coaches are excited, and I 
believe Auburn people are united and excited about this 


fall. Let’s show how excited we are by filling up the - 


stadium on Saturdays and getting this team off to a fast 
start. 


Greene Remains 
as Assistant 


Assistant basketball coach 
Herbert Greene will remain with 
the Tigers, announced new head 


basketball coach Paul Lambert. 


“He has a great reputation 
among high school coaches,” 
said Coach Lambert, “and the 
people here feel that he has done 
an excellent job.” 

Coach Greene, who said that 
he was “tickled to death” he was 
asked to stay, commented that 
“there’s nothing more I want to 
do than coach at Auburn in 
some capacity” and added that 
he was “very impressed” with 
Coach Lambert’s philosophy. 

Coach Lambert has not filled 
the second assistant coach posi- 
tion but announced that he 
would interview present Auburn 
assistant Bob Pritchett as well 
as Southern Illinois assistants 
George Luebert and Herman 
‘Williams, both of whom are un- 
der consideration for the head 
coaching position vacated: by 
Coach Lambert. 


Second Assistant 
Coach Named 


Auburn’s second assistant 
basketball coach to be named to 
the staff of new head basketball 
coach Paul Lambert is former 
Alabamian Herman Williams, 
who comes to Auburn from 
Southern Illinois, where he had 
served as an assistant with 
Coach Lambert from 1974. 
Originally from Birmingham, 
Coach Williams took two Parker 
High School teams to state 
championships before moving 
to the University of South 


Alabama in Mobile as an assis- 


tant in 1972. In 1974 he moved to 
Southern Illinois to serve with 
Coach Lambert. ; 

Coach Williams was a three- 
sport star at Parker High in Bir- 
mingham before accepting an 
athletic scholarship at Dillard 
University in New Orleans. 
There, he was all-conference 
linebacker. After receiving his 
bachelor’s degree in 1966, he 
taught elementary school for 
one year and then returned to 
Parker as its junior varsity 
basketball coach. 

Coach Williams coached the 
JV team to an 18-0 record his 
first season, then was named 
head coach in 1969. The follow- 
ing two years Parker captured 
two state 4A championships 
with 30-1 and 29-2 records. 

During his high school 
coaching career, Coach 
Williams was named coach of 
the year in the state twice, by his 
fellow coaches and by Bir- 
mingham newspapers. He also 
made two appearances as a 
coach in the Alabama high 
school all-star game. His three- 
year record as a high school 
coach is 81-9. 

In discussing the appoint- 
ment, Coach Lambert said of his 
new assistant: ‘Not only is Her- 
man an outstanding basketball 
coach; he is a super-class in- 
dividual. He was on my staff at 
Southern Illinois for four years 
and I count him as one of my 


_ closest friends. I’m _ looking 


forward to our continued 
relationship. With his excellent 
background in basketball, he’ll 
be'an outstanding addition to 
our staff. He will represent 


Auburn in the finest manner.” 

Coach Williams, who earned 
his master’s degree while at 
South Alabama, is married to 
the former Yvonne LaRoche 
and is the father of two children, 
ee Yvonne, 7, and Herman, 

r., 4. 


Naval ROTC Champs 


The Auburn Naval ROTC 
softball team was crowned 
champion of the fourth annual 
Ole Miss Navy Invitational in 
Oxford in mid-April. The 
Auburn team defeated Vander- 
bilt 10-1 in the opening game, 
then defeated the Kossacks, a 
city league team which had 
defeated Ole Miss, 9-5 and 9-3 to 
win the double elimination tour- 
nament. Winning pitcher for the 
NROTC was Gary Scott. 


Tiger Golfers 


Tiger Don Shirey’s hole-in- 
one in the first round of the All- 
American Invitational Tourna- 
ment in Houston, Texas, led the 
Auburn golf team to a No. 11 
finish in a large field. The team 
moved up from 16th place to tie 
Arkansas on the last day of the 
tournament, progress largely 
determined by Don Shirey’s 
two-over-par 290 total and Bud 
Smith’s 297. Shirey’s hole-in- 
one came on the eighth hole, a 
par-three 186-yarder with a 
green surrounded by water. He 
called it “the best four iron I’ve 
ever hit,” and said that he didn’t 
know the ball went to the hole 


until he saw an Oklahoma 


manager on the green holding 
both his hands in the air. 
Oklahoma won the four-day 
event, with Georgia and LSU 
finishing ahead of the Tigers. 
LSU, along with Florida, is ex- 
pected to be Auburn’s main com- 
petitor in challenging Georgia 
for the SEC title. A second place 
for Auburn at the SEC tourney 
could possibly win the SEC All- 
Sports Trophy for the Tigers. 
Auburn plans to use the next 
two tournaments to sharpen up 
for the SEC tourney. The tour- 
nament will take place at Shoal 
Creek in Birmingham, a course 
designed by Jack Nicklaus. 


Lady Trackster 
Signee 


Frances Ann O’Mara, a three- 


year star for Baldwinsville 
(N.Y.) High School, is Coach 
Bill Katz’ first scholarship 
recruit for the women’s track 
and cross country program. 
Described by Coach Katz as 
“one of the top distance runners 
in the entire Northeastern Un- 
ited States,” the new signee was 
the New York State Indoor 
Championships runnerup this 
past season with a time of 
11:16.0 in the two-mile event. 
She has also run the two miles in 
11:05.0, in addition to posting 
times of 17:35.0 for the 5000 
meters and 5:04.0 for the mile. 
Other accomplishments include 
being the Section III Indoor 
Two-Mile champion in 1978 
and, in her junior and senior 
years, acting as captain for both 
the track and cross country 
teams for Baldwinsville High 
School Coach Jim Goullet. 
“Ann could possibly become one 
of the top cross country runners 
in the Southeast and possibly 
the United States,”’ Coach Katz 
says. “With a better climate to 
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perform in, along with a top- 
flight college program and com- 
petition, Ann should develop 
rapidly. She’s enthusiastic and 
has that inherent desire to ex- 
cel.” Ann will major in elemen- 
tary education at Auburn. 


Track Signees 


Auburn’s first two track 
signees for 1978 are distance 
runners Tom Graves of Carl 
Sandburg High School in 
Orland Park, Ill., and Kenny 
Clark of Rockledge, Fla. 


Tom Graves, considered by 
many to be the premier high 
school distance runner in the 
nation, is a two-time I[linois 
cross country and two mile 
champion, and was named 
twice as a high school cross 
country All-American by 
Harrier Magazine. His 4:09,8:51 
mile, two mile double at the II- 
linois State Meet as a junior 
ranks as one of the top high 
school doubles ever, and his 8:15 
two was the second fastest in the 
nation last year. His 13:56 I]- 
linois cross country ranks him- 
second to Craig Virgin, con- 
sidered today to be America’s 
top distance runner. 

Kenny Clark, two-time 
Florida cross country cham- 
pion, won this year’s meet by 
more than 30 seconds. In addi- 
tion, he was the United States 
Track and Field Federation 
cross country champion and is a 
two time Harrier All-American. 
In this year’s Florida Relays, he 
captured the mile and came in 
second in the two mile. His time 
in the steeplechase is currently 
the fastest by a high schooler in 
the nation this year. 

Auburn Cross Country and 
Distance Coach Mike Muska, 
who recruited both athletes, 
said, “Tom and Kenny were 
ranked as two of the top five 
high school distance runners in 
the nation, so we have to be 
pleased with signing two 
athletes of their caliber. Last 
year we recruited to fill in the 
middle distances with Joe Tut- 
tle, Bob Hicks, and Joe Toles. 
This year we concentrated on 
the distances, and it would be 
difficult to find two better ones 
than Tom and Kenny.” 

Graves is expected to concen- 
trate on the 5,000, while Clark 
gives the Tigers that 10,000 
Meter specialist needed for next 
year. Combining Graves and 
Clark with Tuttle and Hicks, the 
top two finishing freshmen at 
the SEC cross country meet last 
fall, Auburn will have one ofthe 
strongest young distance teams 
in the nation next fall, and will 
try to challenge a_ veteran 
Tennessee squad for the SEC 
cross country title. 


Lady Cager Signee 
Georgia Polson of Snellville, 
Georgia’s South Gwinnett High 
Schoolis Lady Cager Coach Jan 
Pylant’s second signee of the 
year. An outstanding recruit, 
she played on the Georgia State 
runners-up this past 


“ season. She averaged 13.3 PPG 


with seven rebounds and four 
assists while leading her team 
to a 30-2 record. In addition, she 
started every game in her four 
years at South Gwinnett—a 
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Alum in Boston Marathon— 


Running for the Medal 


By Jim Dailey 


(Reprinted from The Auburn Bulletin) 


J.D. Evilsizer ’77 finished 105th in a race April 17. 
Before you stop and wonder why anybody would want to 
do a column on a guy your grandma could whip, please read 


on. 
Because for one thing, 105th 
place was pretty darn good since 
there were over 4,500 runners 
and the race wasn’t your or- 
dinary event attended by 
Adidas or Puma groupies, seek- 
ing more of the sun’s rays than 
any thrills of victory. 

This was THE race—The 
Boston Marathon. 

Twenty-six miles and three 
hundred yards long, this annual 
ritual for marathoners is miles 


ahead of any other marathon or. 


running event in the entire 
world. The festivities that sur- 
round it are comparable to the 
days of the Roman gladiators. 
And for the third straight 
year, J.D. Evilsizer, alias 
Wachoochee Junior High 
School teacher, was in the city 
by the Atlantic trying to bring a 
famous Boston Marathon 
medal back home for the first 
time. 
With only. three hours’ sleep 
before the race due to hectic con- 
_ nections out of Atlanta Airport 
that saw him leave at 1:30 a.m. 
Sunday morning, J.D. ran the 
tortuous, curved route in 2 
hours, 27 minutes and 25 
seconds. Which was good 
enough for the 105th place 
finish. 


Five Places Short 


Which was five places short of 
bringing home the victor’s spoil. 

“That’s my dream, you know, 
to bring home a medal,” J.D. 
said. “I had a strained ham- 
string and for most of the way, I 
kind of held back since I didn’t 
want to do any more damage to 
it. 

“About halfway up Heart- 
break Hill, I expected all the 
guys to start faltering some and 
figured I would catch up with a 
lot of them. Only they didn’t 
falter. So I just began running 
all out and started passing peo- 
ple like mad. The crowd was 
screaming for me all the way. It 
was really wild. 

“People had lined the entire 
race three deep. There were over 
a million people watching, and 
the closer you got to the finish 
line, the wilder they cheered.” 

But the medal didn’t come. 

“T can’t really say I’m all that 
disappointed considering the 
leg and all,” J.D. said. “Ihad a 
pretty good time I think and I’m 
satisfied with the finish.” 


Never Hit “Wall” 


Evilsizer said he never hit the 
dreaded “wall,” the name the 
runners give to the invisible 
barrier that can almost stop a 
runner cold in his tracks at 
about the 18 mile mark. It can 
come out of nowhere. One 
minute you’re on top of the 
world and the next, the “wall’”’ 
has collapsed on you and your 
body is fatigued to the point of 
total exhaustion. 

“One reason I think I felt so 
good was the temperature was 
between 45-50 degrees,” J.D. 
said. “That really is an ideal 
temperature for a marathoner. 
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Last year it was around 85 and I 
hit the wall then. 

“I can’t even remember the 
last nine miles. I was ina daze. I 
don’t know how I finished but I 
did. What happens is that your 
body just dehydrates and is 
almost incapable of perfor- 
ming.” , 

J.D. said that a new training 
routine had helped him over- 
come the “wall’’ too. 

“IT read one day where Frank 
Shorter said you ought to try 
running more 10 killometer (6.2) 
races instead of marathons,” he 
said. “I took his advice and ran 
three 10 kilometers this past 
month [he won them all]. It 
definitely helped me to run at a 
more relaxed pace. 


Helped Time 


“Running the shorter races 
has helped my time too. Before, I 
couldn’t seem to lower my time 
no matter how many miles Iran. 
But after competing in the 10 
kilometer races, my time began 
to drop steadily.” 

Evilsizer, who also used to run 
on the Auburn University track 
team, said a marathon can be 
divided into two phases. 

“The first 18 miles, you just go 
out and have a good time,” he 
said. “You talk with the guy run- 
ning alongside you and wave to 
rea crowd and all. It’s a lot of 


“But after 18 miles it all stops. 
Your only objective then is to 
finish. All talking stops and 
your mental concentration is en- 
tirely focused on just making it 
to the finish line.” 

It’s brutal. Those who have 


run a marathon have bruised . 


their bodies to such an extent 
that it takes over a month to ful- 
ly recover. The impact of feet 
meeting concrete shatters the 
body thousands’ upon 
thousands of times during the 
course of the race. 


ALUMNALITIES 


Cleveland, Tx., where he had con- 
ducted turf and ornamental 
research for O.M. Scott & Sons for 
the past three years. He ‘has also 
worked as a research assistant at 
the Auburn University Agricultural 
Experiment Station’s Ornamental 
Horticulture Field Station near 
Mobile. 

Jeffrey Clary is now associate 
county agent-coordinator in Lee 
County. Mr. Clary joined Extension 
in 1973 as assistant county agent in 
DeKalb County. He transferred to 
Lee County in January 1977 as 
assistant county agent, and in Oc- 
tober 1977, he was promoted to 
associate county agent. 

BORN: Ason, Adam Langley, to 
Mr, and Mrs. John E. Pearson, 
III, (Marian Pope) on January 30. 
Adam joins big brother David, 3, at 
their home in Jacksonville Beach, 
Fla., where John is a construction 
engineer with Batson-Cook Co. in 
Jacksonville. 


1973 


Dr. John M. Hinson, DVM, 
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Yet it is a race that we all 
dream of. The Marathon, the ul- 
timate challenge to an athlete 
that has only to prove 
something to himself. The battle 


is within. Can the mind take 


control of the body and carry it 
on once the “wall” is hit? 


Finish and Win 


Some look upon the race as 
sort of a religion type ex- 
perience, the complete turning 
in one’s emotions, thoughts and 
words to achieve the goal. That 
goal is not the time, but simply 
to finish. That is what counts. If 


you finish, you win. If youdon’t, | 


you've lost. 


Trance-like the marathoner 
puts one foot in front of the 
other, methodically—like the 
ticking off of seconds. It is a 
race, an event that is hard to 
equal. The acclaim is not so 
much from the spectator but 
from his fellow competitors and 
most of all, a congratulation 
from the inner man, a 
knowledge that he has been able 
to accomplish what only a few 
in the world can emulate. 

“It’s sort of like an escape 
from reality,” J.D. said. “I can’t 
really explain it. But all I know 
is I love to run. My body misses 
it if don’t. I laid off for one year 
and it was terrible. My goal now 
is torun until I’m 100 years old.” 


Goal Is to Run 
Until 100 yrs. Old 


The 26-year-old teacher arises 
at5:30 a.m., runs five miles, goes 
to work and runs another ten 
miles before returning home. In 
all, he logs about 100 miles a 
week, taking in as many races 
as he can in a season. 

By December, he hopes to 
have his time below 2:20, the 
qualifying time for the Olympic 
trials. 

From the trials, only three will 
make it to Moscow for the 1980 
Olympics. 

For now though, J.D. will con- 
centrate on bringing back the 
Boston Marathon medal. 

“That’s still my dream,” J.D. 
said. 

A dream well worth chasing. 
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total of 108 straight games with 
averages of 47 per cent from the 
field and 68 per cent from the 
line. She scored nearly 400 
points in 1978. 


Gymnastics Signee 


YoYo Farley of Huffman 
High School in Birmingham 
has signed a gymnastics 
scholarship with Auburn. 
Coached by Debby Guy, she led 
her high school team to two con- 
secutive state championships 
and third place at the 
Southeastern Conference cham- 
pionships in Atlanta, Ga., in 
April. She is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Tom Farley of Bir- 
mingham. 


David Housel— 


A-Club Boxing 


The sound of a ringing bell reverberated through the old Sports 
Arena one spring night not long ago, and for awhile, two, three, 
maybe four hours, athletics at Auburn stepped back 20, 30, maybe 
40 years. 

Back to the days when boxing was king, anda 
man could prove his worth by beating another 
man in the ring. 

It was the Friday night fights all over again, 
only this time live and in living color—usually red, 
blood red. 

It was all part of the A-Club’s boxing tourna- 
ment for Auburn University students. The tourna- 
ment, in its second year, has met with astounding, 
not to mention surprising, success. 

About 60 students entered the competition and a few more than 
that were expected to enter this year. Many began working and 
sparring several weeks in advance of the tournament. 


Last year’s tournament was such a success—standing room only 
crowds jammed all three sessions—that some thought was given to 
moving this year’s tournament to spacious Memorial Coliseum. 

That wasn’t done, however, because A-Club members thought the 
atmosphere in the Sports Arena, capacity 2,000, added much to the 
tournament. 


A make-shift ring was put in the middle of the Arena. All of the 
seats that used to be used for basketball were pulled out and chairs 
put up at ringside. 

By the time the first bell rang and the ring announcer, clad in an 
immaculate tuxedo, entered the ring, there was already a standing- 
room-only crowd, many of them already sweating in the intense 
heat. Old fashioned light bulbs in the ceiling added authenticity 
and realism to the scene. 


“All of this was just too good to give up,” said Sonny McGraw, an 
administrative assistant in the athletic department and advisor to 
the A-Club. : 

Admission to the boxing tournament was $2.00 per night and or 
$5.00 for the tournament. Each boxer put up a $2.00 entry fee. 

All of the proceeds are used for A-Club projects and for charity. 
Last year, the A-Club made a sizeable contribution to a home for un- 
derpriviledged children run by John Croyle, the former University 
of Alabama football player. 


Some things are more important than football rivalries and help- 
ing children in need is one of those things. . 
Boxers fight three two-minute rounds and are scored by three 
judges. Most of the fighters are experiencing their first “organized” 
fight. A few of the entrants have boxed in Golden Glove competition 
a pee are pure amateur boxers, and they are the first to get 
loodied. | 


A year ago, Phil Gargis, the former Auburn quarterback, made 
his first ring appearance. It was also his last, but not because he 
lost. Gargis, described by Coach Jordan as “tough as a logger nut,” 
won the super heavyweight division, but promised his lovely wife 
Scarlotte, a former Auburn majorette, to hang up his gloves. With 
her encouragement, he has abided by that promise. 


Muhammad Ali should have been as wise. 
This year, Tommy Hicks, a former linebacker and defensive end 
will try to uphold the honor of the A-Club. 


Hicks has been getting in shape several months after spending 
winter quarter hunting and getting out of shape. He and Lou 
Drumheller, another former Auburn Tiger, spar four to fiverounds 
of two minutes each every day. They use 16 ounce gloves instead of 
the 12 ounce gloves that will be used in the tournament. The reduc- 
tion in rounds and glove weight will help their chances, or so they 
believe. 

“One time was enough for me,” said Gargis, explaining why he 
has relinquished his crown. “I’d always wanted to try it at least 
once and I’m glad I did, but I wouldn’t want to do it again.” 


Boxing is different from any other sport, even fighting, Gargis 
said. “Anything goes in fighting, but boxing is a controlled thing. 
You can’t lose your control. You have to measure your man and try 
to outsmart him and wait your punches.” co 

Hicks anticipated his first boxing match being somewhat like 
playing football, the individual, man on man, part of the game. 

Hicks compared it to playing defensive end. “It was just the two of 
us out there,” Hicks recalled. “Me against him. I’m used to taking 
some licks on defense. As a boxer, I’ll have to pass some too.” 

Most of the amateur boxers were like David Barrow, a member of 
Lambda Chi Alpha fraternity. He is the only returning champion. 

“I got started because I wanted to see what it was like,” he said, 
explaining why he fought last year for the first time. 

There is a certain fear in boxing, according to Barrow, but it’s not 
the kind of fear that comes from horror or fear of the unknown. “It’s 
the kind of fear that turns you on,” he said. “It is exciting, the kind 
you enjoy.” 

Enjoyable maybe, but only to a point. Barrow says he never has 
thought about turning pro. “My skull’s not that thick,” he said, 
laughing. 

The A-Club plans to make the boxing tournament an annual part 
of a big sports week culminating with the A-Day each year. 

One year into the project, they appear to have succeeded 

(Next month’s Alumnews will report how well Hicks, Barrow, and 
others fared in this year’s boxing tournament.) 
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TELLING IT LIKE IT WILL BE—Coach Lambert tells newsmen his 


plans for the upcoming basketball season. 
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ALUMNALITIES—Continued 


recently opened his second full ser- 
vice veterinary hospital, The De Witt 
Veterinary Hospital, division of 
Hinson Veterinary Hospitals, in 
Dewitt, Mich. His first hospital is 


_ located in Maple Rapids, Mich. 


Glenn Russell Marsh has com- 
pleted his initial training at Delta 
Air Lines’ training school at the 
Hartsfield (Atlanta) International 
Airport and is now assigned to the 
airline’s Miami pilot base as second 
officer. 


Henry G. Moreman, III, has 
been promoted to a captain in the 
Air Force. He is a missile combat 
crew commander assigned to 
Whiteman AFB, Mo., with a unit of 
the Strategic Air Command. 


Stephen W. Whatley has been 


promoted to banking officer at 
_ National Bank and Trust Co. in 


Columbus, Ga. He holds a master’s 
in economics and finance from 
California State University in Los 
Angeles. He spent four years with 
Security Pacific National Bank in 
Los Angeles before joining the 
Columbus bank a year ago. Mr. 
Whatley is manager of the bank’s 
13th Street Branch. He and his wife, 


_ Miriam, have two children. 


Terry A. Martin has been 
promoted to captain with the Air 
Force. He is an air operations staff 


officer at Grand Forks, AFB, N.D. 


Steven Black is an assistant 
plant engineer at the Opelika mill of 
West Point Pepperell. He had been 
with B.F. Goodrich in Tuscaloosa as 
a design engineer. 

Ronald Glenn Parsons has 
been transferred from Montgomery 
to Birmingham where he is a senior 
engineer with Alabama Power Co. 
Ron and his wife, Mary, and son, 
Daniel, 18 months, live in 
Trussville. 
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Capt. Michael C. Santure is a 
member of the best wing in the 
Strategic Air Command. Capt. San- 
ture is a B-52 Stratofortress 
navigator at Loring AFB, Maine, 
with the 42nd Bomb Wing which 
earned the 1977 Omaha Trophy, 
symbolic of the best wing. All wings 
compete yearly for the Omaha 
Trophy, rating them the best in 
SAC. 7 

Capt. Donald Thomas Morley 
has been named Outstanding 
Junior Officer of the Quarter at Kel- 
ly AFB, Tex. Capt. Morley, an elec- 
trical engineer, received the distinc- 
tion for his exemplary leadership, 
devotion to duty, and professional 
performance. He is a member of the 
Air Force Logistics Command. Heis 
married to Ruth Cathryn Cain ’73. 

‘Patricia Bollinger is on a two- 
year assignment with the Depart- 
ment of Defense, teaching 
American service dependents in 
Regensburg, Germany. 

Michele Drake Porter teaches 
kindergarten at Erwin Elementary 
School in Birmingham. 


BORN: A daughter, Laura Beth, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Eddie Lanier (Anita 
Bailey) on Sept. 7. Eddie finished a 
master’s in civil engineering and 
Anita a master’s in elementary 
education in 1976. They live in West 
Point, Ga., where Eddie is an 
engineer for WestPoint Pepperell... 

A son, Mathew Edward, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Alonzo Edward Davis, 
III, (Carol Ann Sicard ’69) on 
February 15. He joins sister, Marie 


Virginia, 2. 
1974 
Mr. and Mrs. Gregory K. Sutton 
(Continued on Page 23) 


The Lambert Approach— 


Teaching Basketball 


By Pat Keller ’69 


Ask Auburn’s new basketball coach Paul Lambert to tell 
you the best thing that has happened to him in his coaching 
career and he just shakes his head and says, “So many 


things.” Then, after a moment’s 
thought, he adds, “The total 
thing, I guess, is my 
relationships with the players, 
particularly after they’re gone, 
and the fact that they have used 
basketball as an experience in 
life without letting the total ex- 
perience be basketball... that 
basketball has helped in their 
growth, in expanding their 
lives.” 


Likes Teaching Best 


Ask him what he likes best 
about coaching and he replies, 
“T am a teacher, so the most fun 
part about coaching to me is 
teaching -basketball. I think 
that we sometimes overlook the 
teaching of the game. We forget 
that we can do the very best job 
and things don’t go as we want 
them to go. But teaching basket- 
ball is not like teaching English 
or physics—there’s not the same 
pressure on the English or the 
physics teacher, at least not in 
the same way, because those 
teachers are not so visible. They 
don’t have to teach in front of 
15,000 fans. And in the same 
way, the pressure is on the 
athlete, the student. Of course 
the real competitor will put 
pressure on himself to perform 
because he wants to do well, 
whether in basketball, physics, 
or anywhere else.” 

These statements are typical 
of the new Tiger coach, whose 
attitude is optimistic and whose 
conversation is sprinkled with 
words like “commitment” and 
“opportunity.”’ Yet Coach 
Lambert also appears to be a 
dyed-in-the-wool realist. 


Exist in a World 
Where Things 
Aren’t Good Enough 


“T tell my players that they ex- 
ist in a world where things are 
not quite good enough,” he says. 
“They’re always going to be ask- 
ed why they didn’t play a better 
game even if they played the 
best they could. If they lose, 
somebody is going to come up to 
them and ask what happened, 
even if they played their best. If 
they win, someone will tell them 
that they should have beaten 
the other team worse. 

“If a player scores 15 or 20 
points one night and pulls down 
six or seven rebounds but he and 
his coach know that he played a 
better game the next night even 


though he didn’t score so high, 


somebody is going to come up to 
him and ask what happened 
and tell him that he should have 
played a better game. 

“T tell them that they have to 
be mentally tough because 
that’s the sort of thing they can 
expect and they have to be able 
to take it.” 

Fans react the way they do 
because of the way they feel 
about the sports program, says 


rr 


the coach, and he believes that 
their reaction is an understan- 
dable one. 

“Athletics is an escape, an 
entertainment, an experience in 
togetherness,” he explains. “It 
allows past alumni to associate 
with the present university and 
to relate to it. Alumni have 
favorites. All fans have 
favorites. They delve into 
wishful thinking and lose sight 
of the fact that the other team 
has good players and coaches.” 

But when asked if he felt that 
athletics in general and win- 
ning in particular were over- 
emphasized, Coach Lambert 
smiled. 

“There’s always going to be a 
certain amount of criticism of 
college athletics,” he said. 
“Again, it’s visibility. Athletics 
is the most visible form of uni- 
versity life available to alumni. 
They take pride in reading and 
hearing about it, and in seeing 
it. There are many things about 
the university as important as 
athletics, but none is as 
dynamic. It’s the most dynamic 
way the school is presented. It 
creates an instant impact in 
newspapers and magazines, on 
radio and t.v.” 


Emphasis Natural 


Because of its impact, it’s 
natural for fans to place 
emphasis on athletics, Coach 
Lambert feels—and to expect 
their team to win. On the other 
hand, he does not seem to 
believe that athletics is more im- 
portant than other aspects of 
university life—if as important. 

‘‘T have a liberal arts 
background,” he confesses, 


“and I believe in education for 
living. So I tell my players that 
basketball is important, but 
that there are a lot more impor- 
tant things in life. I tell them 
that when they’re on the court 
practicing or when I’m in astaff 
meeting, then basketball is the 
most important thing—but at 
other times, other things are 
more important. 

“In education,” he continues, 
“we delve into individual 
differences. We learn to be in- 
dividuals. For the players, 
education is the same thing— 
until it’s time to practice or play. 
Then we have to act as a unit,a 
team. We have to give up our in- 
dividuality. 


Committed to Players 


“But I’m committed to my 
players academically as well as 
on the court, and I have a com- 
mitment from Auburn to help 
my players get an education. I 
have been fortunate that more 
than 85 per cent of my players 
have graduated from college, 
and I am committed to helping 
students after their eligibility 
because I do believe in education 
for life. And within the 
framework of the university I 
try to be aware of what they 
must obtain to stay in school 
and to keep up with their 
academic progress. In fact, I 
believe that players who are 
successful academically and 
athletically are a tremendous 
aid in recruiting, because 
players have to feel that they 
can have success.” 

The athlete-academician is 
often more difficult to produce 
than the student who is one or 
the other, however, as Coach 
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MR. NICE GUY?—Known around Auburn for his relaxed and friendly 
manner, Coach Lambert shows an audience his all-business side. 
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Coach Lambert Teaches 


Lambert has discovered. “Often 


when a student doesn’t go to a 


' class, he’s’. practicing 
- avoidance,” he says. “We all 
- want to succeed, and when put 
' jn a position where we can’t 
- succeed, we try to avoid the 
 gituation. I try to encourage the 
_ students who are having trouble 
_ with a particular course to view 
the class as a practice and his 
teacher as a coach, since the 


» situation is essentially the 


_ game. If my players don’t show 
up for practice, I’m not going to 
- be happy about it. So I tell them 
| they have no right to expect 
| another teacher to feel any 
| differently about his subject.” 
| That Coach Lambert has a 
gift for taking the high school 
athlete and helping him succeed 
at both college and basketball is 
obvious from the success stories 
one hears. Among the athletes 
trained by Coach Lambert and 
his staff are Joe Meriweather 
from Phenix City, an ALll- 
American who was drafted in 
the first round by Houston and 
who is now with New Orleans, 
-and Mike Glenn from Coosa 
County, Ga., who was an 
academic All-American for 
three years and who won an 
NCAA post-graduate scholar- 
ship. 


Excited about 
Program 


- Of course, Coach Lambert 
- cannot guarantee that every 
_| player can have such success, 
but he notes that Auburn 
players have a lot of potential. 
“T am excited about our 
program,” he says, “but I 
temper enthusiasm with 
realism. This is a young team, 
‘and that’s good. It gives me an 
opportunity to have a couple of 
years with the team. At the 
same time, I have a lot to learn 


about the team—about the in-: 


dividuals as a team and about 

individual characteristics.” 
Meanwhile, the coach has 

been viewing the 1977-78 game 


films and formulating plans for: 


next year. The nucleus of the 
team, he says, will probably be 
Bobby Cattage, Earl Banks, 
and Bubba Price, by virtue of ex- 
perience, with Rich Valavicius 
_ taking “a leader’s role.” And his 
major concern will be es- 
_ tablishing bench strength, since 
he plays a few more players in 
' each game than most other 
- coaches. 


Lost No Recruits 
Vital to Program 


Insofar as recruiting is con- 
cerned, Coach Lambert is pleas- 
ed. “So many coaches relate 
recruiting to the big man,” he 
Says, “but this is a good year for 
the good, solid players. Auburn 
has signed three good men to the 


national letter—Lewis Card, 
Ray McGrew, and Tony 
Ellison—and we will probably 
Sign one more and that will be it. 
We don’t have to add numbers to 
supplement what is here now, 
and we don’t feel that we have 
lost any vital recruits who could 
havecomein and made a drastic 
difference in the program.” 
One thing that can always 
elp a team, and one thing that 
e will be counting on, says the 
*coach, is alumni support. 
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“T get asked one question a 
lot,” he says. “ ‘What can alum- 
ni do to help?’ Every person who 
is an alumnus is a potential 
source of help. Some alumnican 
be more active than others 
because of the nature of their 
position—sometimes just the 
geographical position of being 
where a certain player is. An 
alum may not have the personal 
contact with players, but he can 
drop us a card or call us about 
the player, and alumni can 
demonstrate what the uni- 
versity means to them, howthey 
feel about the university, to all 
prospective students. 


Alumni Can Help 


“The alumni association here 
is as highly organized as any in 
the country, and of course it can 
help by telling local people in 
— chapters what they can 

ek 

Meanwhile, Coach Lambert is 
doing what he can to see that 
Auburn’s program goes smooth- 
ae year, a time consuming 
job. 

“Before I came here, I always 
thought there were 24 hours in 
the day,” he says. “Now I think 
there must be 18 or 19. It seems 
that by the time the sun comes 
up, it’s already getting dark.” 

But the coach is slowly fulfill- 
ing the priorities he listed when 
he gave his first press con- 
ference as head basketball men- 
tor on April 8. He has met and 
talked with the players; has 
signed the three scholarship 
recruits to the national letter, 
and is on his way to signing the 
fourth and final recruit of the 
season. In addition, he has 
chosen Herbert Greene of 
Auburn and Herman Williams 
of Southern Illinois to be his 
assistants and has set about 
becoming part of the Auburn 
community. 


Goal Is To Spend 
More Time 
With Players 


“Right now,” he says, “my 


goal is to spend more time with 
the players. I want their input 
on the program and want to 


know what they think their 
strengths and weaknesses are, 
and what strengths and 
weaknesses the team has.” 

His constant goal, though, is 
“to have the fans feel proud to 
come and watch the team play 
and. to feel that we’re doing our 
best.” 

A man who grew up wanting 


to coach, who “never thought of 


doing anything else” since his 
Kansas City boyhood, and for 
whom “it’s nothing unusual” to 


have four or five players around 


the house is obviously a man 
who loves and is dedicated to his 
job. Yet despite his dedication 
and success, the man himself 
has not been overwhelmed by 
his own self-importance. 

“One of the funniest things 
that ever happened to me,” he 
says, “happened right after I 
had coached in one high school 
for three years and had just 
moved on to another. It was our 
first road trip and I tried to 
emphasize to the students that 


‘specializing 


we would leave at exactly five 
o’clock. Well, by a quarter of 
five, everyone—students, 
managers, busdriver— 
everybody except the coaches— 
was on the bus. We coaches were 
sitting inside until it was time to 


go. 

“At five ‘til five, one of the 
coaches suggested that we load 
up, since everybody else was on 
board, but I said, ‘No, I told 
them that we were leaving at 
five o’clock.’ 

“About two minutes ’til five, 
we went outside. No bus. 

“We thought maybe the bus 
had gone to gas up, but at 5:15 it 
wasn’t back, so we got in our 
cars and drove to the game. 

“It seems that the busdriver 
had asked if everybody was 
there, one of the players said 
yes, and away they went. 

“Things like that show you 
that you’re not so important 
after all. Just when you think 
everybody knows who you are, 
something like that happens.” 

Then he adds, “But I like 
coaching. It’s important to feel 
that you can make a contribu- 
tion to the university. How we 
contribute tells a lot about 
ourselves and our attitude 
toward ourselves.” 

Because of statements such as 
these, those who have met 
Coach Lambert feel that he has 
a great deal to contribute—to 
the Auburn sports program and 
to Auburn as a whole. 


ALUMNALITIES 
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(Carolyn Rutherford) now live in 
Mobile. Gregory is finance and in- 
surance manager for Joe Bullard 
Oldsmobile and Carolyn is a 
bookkeeper for M.A. Norden Co., 
Inc. 

Capt. James B. Hollis is a KC- 
135 Stratotanker co-pilot at Dyess 
AFB, Tex. He is married to Collean 
Stephens 773. 

Raul R. Santo-Tomas left the 
State of Alabama Disability Deter- 
mination Office in Birmingham to 
work a year with the Florida Office 
of Disability Determinations in 
Miami. He is currently in the Doctor 
of Education program at Auburn, 
in rehabilitation 
counseling. 

Robert W. Buckhaults has been 
commissioned an ensign in the 
Navy after completing Officer Can- 
didate School at Newport, R.I. 

BORN: A son, Walter Lee, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Chester Nolan Childers 
(Nancy Reeves) of Macon, Ga., on 
March 3. Nancy received her 
master’s in elementary education 
from Georgia College last June and 
taught fifth grade until January. 
Her husband is a_ production 
planner at Armstrong. 


1975 


John McClellan is_ public 
relations director for the Georgia 
Agrirama in Tifton, Ga. 

Steven K. Nowlin attends den- 
tal school at the University of 
Tennessee. 

J. North Smith teaches physical 
science and business at George C. 
Wallace Community College in 
Selma. 

Donald Ray Hicks earned an 
M.A. in microbiology in April, 1977, 
from Florida Atlantic University. 
He taught at Palm Beach Jr. College 
and Broward Community College in 


NEW YORK CITY CLUB—Enjoying wine and cheese at the March 
meeting are, top photo, from left, Coach Doug Barfield; Ann Peters, presi- 
dent; Mike Hardegree, vice president; Mary Hardegree, treasurer; and Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Buck Bradberry. Second from top, a display of friendly 
Auburn spirit, and third from top, Diane and Steve Adair and friend. Bot- 
tom, from left, are Dean, Cindy, and Henrietta Mims. 


Florida before joining the biology 
staff at Fort Valley State College in 
Fort Valley, Ga. 

James Richard Dent has left 
his job as one of four regional 
designers with Holiday Inns, Inc., to 
become an interior designer with 


Alan L. Ferry Designs, Inc., in 
Atlanta. 
Capt. Connie A. Brown is now 
brigade engineer, OSHA, and en- 
vironmental protection officer for 
the 6th Cavalry Brigade (Air Com- 
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bat) at Ft. Hood, Tex. In addition, 
Capt. Brown will resume duties as a 
utility helicopter pilot as an extra 
duty. 

Susan Sherman is a medical 
technologist at the University of 
South Alabama Medical Center 
Hospital. 

Caroline Bell Lee works at 
Libra House, a branch of the Mobile 


Mental Health Center, as a 
counselor. : 
Ens. Thomas P. O’ Donnell has 


been commissioned upon gradua-~ 


tion from Officer Candidate School 
in Newport, R.I. He is married to 
Pamela Vernon 775. 

Joel R. Bragg has been named 
assistant trust officer of First 
Alabama Bank in Birmingham. He 


joined First Alabama’s trust depart- _ 


ment two years ago. 

Clark Hungerford is an assis- 
tant cashier with the First National 
Bank in Newnan, Ga., with respon- 
sibilities in installment loans and 
customer solicitation. He is working 
on a master’s in business education 
at Georgia State University. He 
completed a training program with 
the Trust Company Bank of Georgia 
last November and was assistant 
branch manager of the Ricbridge- 
Memorial Branch. He and his wife, 
Cheryl, live in Newnan. 

Brenda S. Hammond works for 


: Coca-Cola USA out of Oklahoma 


City, Okla., but lives in Fort Smith, 
Ark. She recently completed a train- 
ing school for CocaCola employees 
in Atlanta. 


: Faces in the News 
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- Holley 


Rodger Burton Holley ’69 was 


- recently promoted to vice president 


and comptroller of Pioneer Bank in 


’ Chattanooga, Tenn. He joined the 


city’s third largest bank in June, 
1973, and served as comptroller for 
three years before his December 
promotion..Mr. Holley is also a part- 


time instructor at Edmondson 


College in Chattanooga. He is a 
member and has served as treasurer 
of the American Institute of 
Bankers in Chattanooga. He is ac- 
tive in the Downtown Exchange 
Club and the National Association 
of Watch and Clock Collectors. Prior 
to joining the bank, he taught 
economics and finance at Jackson- 
ville State University for two years. 

Dr. T. David Seiber, Sr., ’74 
(Ed.D.) has joined Austin Peay 
State University in Clarksville, 
Tenn., as head of the media center. 
The position was made possible by 
the $2 million Advanced In- 


_ stitutional Development Program 


grant received by the university. 
Prior to joining APSU, he was an 
associate professor in educational 
administration at West Georgia 
College in Carrollton, Ga. He also 
worked in the areas of geography, 


- the social science division, instruc- 


tional media center, and instruc- 
tional and research services. He has 
held positions with Polk Junior 
College in Winter Haven, Fla., the 
Macmillian Co., Rand McNally and 
Co., and the Univeristy of Tampa. 
He and his wife, Heraldine, have 
four children: David, Jr., 23, Sheri, 
20, Allison, 18, and Gayle, 16. 


Robert A. Schaefer, Jr., will 
receive an M.A. in architecture and 
city planning from the University of 
Munich in October. Earlier this year 
he had an exhibit of his 
photographic works at the 
Kulturhaus in Graz, Austria. The 
exhibit consisted of 60 photographs 
taken in the U.S. with the central 
theme being the artist’s use of reflec- 
ting materials. Earlier he had 
photographic exhibits in Auburn, 
Birmingham, New Orleans, and 
Munich at the City Museum and the 
Gallery Joerg Walter Koch. His 
latest exhibit coincided with an arti- 
cle on his photography in Grazer 
Protokolle, a literary magazine. He 
plans a showing of his work at the 
Montgomery Museum of Fine Arts 
sometime next fall. : 

BORN: Adaughter, Misty Leigh, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Hugo Estes, Jr., of 
Auburn on February 27. Hugo is of- 
fice manager at Chevron Oil in 
Auburn. 


1976 


Thomas F. Davidson, III, and 
his wife, Cathy, moved to Wallace, 
N.C., in April. He is director of 
public works for the town of 
Wallace. 

George F. Bailey, III, has 
recently accepted a position as zoo- 
keeper at the Montgomery zoo. 

David Armistead Barksdale, 
Jr., is working for Batson & Cook 
Construction in-Greensboro, N.C. 

Steele Holman is a newsman 
with The Associated Press in Atlan- 
ta. Formerly, he was a reporter for 


‘the Decatur (Ala.) Daily. 


Ens. Dennis W. Jones has been 
designated a naval flight officer. He 
received his “wings of gold” upon 
completion of the 23-week 
Navigator Training Course at 
Mather AFB in Sacramento, Calif. 

Mike Hinson has been named 
Clarke County forester. He and his 
wife, Lulu McFarland Hinson, plan 
to build a home in Grove Hill. 

2/Lt. Arthur Scott Hickle has 
reported for duty at the Marine 
Corps Logistics Support Base, 
Pacific, in Barstow, Calif. 

2/Lt. Gregory M. Baker has 
graduated from U.S. Air Force pilot 
training at Williams AFB, Ariz., 
and has been awarded silver wings. 


_ Lt. Baker now goes to MacDill AFB, 


Fla., for flying duty on the F-4 Phan- 
tom and will serve with a unit of the 
Tactical Air Command. 

2/Lt. John T, Simms is presently 
serving in the Army as a Shop Of- 
ficer of the 509th Ordnance Detach- 
ment in Buedinger, Germany. 

2/Lt. Joseph D. Newson, Jr., 
is in the U.S. Air Force stationed at 
Ellsworth AFB, with the 44th 
Strategic Missile Wing as a duty 
missile combat crew commander, 
where he should be until fall of 1981. 

Judy S. Aycockis now attending 
graduate school in pharmacy at 
Auburn. 

John C. Metcalf is teaching and 
coaching at Auburn Junior High 
School and working on his master’s 
at Auburn. 

MARRIED: Janalyn Simmons 
to James W. Booth, II, on April 16, 
1977. They live in Greenville, S.C., 
where she is presently attending 
Greenville Technical Nursing 
School and will graduate as a 
registered nurse in May. 

Dolly Sparrow to James H. 
Glisson on April 23, 1977. They are 
living in Mobile. 


1977 


~Donna Lyons is a graduate stu- 
dent in rehabilitation counseling at 
Auburn. She expects to graduate in 
December. 


Robb Byrd is now employed as 
the distributive education teacher- 
coordinator at Hewitt-Trussville 
High School in Trussville, Ala. 


Thomas M. Lesley is a supply 
teacher (substituting for absent 
teachers) for the Birmingham 
Board of Education. 

Jane Wester is a marketing 


_ assistant for Jack’s Food Systems, 


Inc., in Birmingham. 

Barry K. Faulkner is a junior 
engineer doing field engineering for 
Alabama Power at the R. L. Harris 
Dam site in Cragford, Ala. 


Jeffrey Trent Dunn is a 
graduate student in. mechanical 
engineering at Auburn. 

Mary Ann Thomas is an interior 
decorator & sales lady for Walter 
Radney in Dothan. 

Pat Pope is a mathematics 
teacher at Sylacauga High School 
in Sylacauga. 

Glenn Bridges is a staff accoun- 


- tant with Waldrop & Co. in Bir- 


mingham. 


Christy Jackson is a junior cor- 
respondence secretary for Inter- 
national Fertilizer Development 
Center and fashion consultant for 
Kreisman’s Ladies Apparel in 
Florence. She is also attending 
graduate school in English at the 
University of North Alabama. 

Douglas L. Nielsen (M.Ed.) is a 
counselor for the Logan City School 
District in Logan, Utah. 

Adair Brevard, an assistant in 
school relations for Birmingham- 
Southern College, recruits and 
plans tours and activities for the 
college. 


Lynda S. Turner, a salesperson 
at Ford Shoes, attends graduate 
school in health and physical educa- 
tion at Auburn. | 


Thomas Lee Dedson is now 
attending the University of 
Alabama Dental School in. Bir- 
mingham. | 

Teresa Schomburg is a cash & 
investments accountant with Blue 
Cross/Blue Shield of Georgia in 
Atlanta. 


Herman E. Fletcher, Jr., is a 
sales engineer-power products for 
McGraw Edison Co. in Canonburg, 
Pa. 

Anthony W. LaRue is an ac- 
countant with Devers & Devers in 
Scottsboro. 

Kay Long is a teacher for the 
Autauga County School Board in 
Prattville. 

Ronald S. Caldwell (Ph.D.) is 
an assistant professor of biology at 
Union College in Barbourville, Ky. 

2/Lt. Emmett L. Higgin- 
botham, a navigator in the U. S. 
Air Force, is stationed in Rancho 
Cordova, Calif. 

Bill Huffstutler is an engineer 
with Alabama Power Company in 
Birmingham. 

Ens. Paul L. Moffett was com- 
missioned in his present rank upon 
completion of Aviation Officer Can- 
didate School, a 13-week course at 
the Naval Air Station, Pensacola, 
Fla. 

Barbara Boteler is a secretary 
for American Athletic Co., Inc., in 
Houston, Texas. 

Norma Carson (M.A.) is a Ph.D. 
candidate in sociology at 
Northwestern University in 
Evanston, Ill. 

D. Lynn Cox does constituents 
services, which includes clerical, 
reception, and replying to mail from 
constituents, for Congressman Bill 
Archer of Texas. She lives in Silver 
Springs, Md. 

Marlin D. Brooks works in the 
bleachery department at West Point- 
Pepperell in Fairfax. 

William Henry Lane is a 
graduate research assistant in the 
Mechanical Engineering Depart- 
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MISS AUBURN—Karen Davis, 21, of Columbus, Ga., is the new Miss 
Auburn, chosen by the student body in the annual spring elections. The 
brown-eyed, brown-haired Karen is a public relations major and has been 
active in War Eagle Girls, Chi Omega sorority, as a Kappa Sigma Little 


Sister, and with the Army ROTC Capers. 


—AU Photographic Services 


ment at Auburn. He also accepted a 
position as performance engineer 
with Caterpillar Tractor Company’s 
Industrial Division in Peoria, I1l., 
where he will start work on Sept. 18. 


E. Warren Thompson has been 
promoted to the position of assistant 
manager, international sales for 
Avondale Mills in Sylacauga. 


John H. Earle has been working 
for SCI Systems, Inc., in Huntsville 
since January 5. He is a project 
engineer with the commercial 
printers division of Space Craft, Inc. 


Roddy Wade West works for 
Central Bank in Decatur, Ala. 


Robert Kenneth Nichols, Jr., 
is a nurse’s aide at Carraway 
Methodist in Prattville. 


2/Lt. Robert J. Munisteri has 
graduated from The Basic School, at 
the Marine Corps Development and 
Education Command in Quantico, 
Va. 

2/1Lt. James M. Charette has 
graduated from The Marine Basic 
School in Quantico, Va. 


Deborah Duckett is a 
vocational evaluator at the Easter 
Seal Rehabilitation Center in 
Dublin, Ga. 


Gerrie C. Barr, DVM, has a 
small and large animal practice in 
Ozark. 


MARRIED: Lisa Dowdy to 
James H. Barber, Jr., of 
Montgomery on January 14. They 
live in Montgomery where James is 
a salesman for Sabel Steel Service, 
and Lisa is in the marketing depart- 
ment of First Alabama Bank. 

Leigh Anne Johnson to Terry 
Edward Braxton of LaGrange, 
Ga., on October 22. 

Debra Jean Craddock to Gary 
Moore on February 25. They live in 
Dothan. 


Vicki Kubik to Scott Sperry on 
December 17. They are now living in 
Albany, Ga., where Vicki is a speech 
and language pathologist for the 
Dougherty County Schools. 


1978 


Marrell J. McNeal is choir direc- 
tor at Westside Baptist Church in 
Tallassee and is a member of 
Sonrise, an evangelistic music 
group from the First Baptist Church 
in Opelika. 

Rebecca E. Page is teaching in 
the Calhoun County school system 
at schools in Sax and Alexandria. 

Leta H. Orrison is a 
microbiologist for the Center for 
Disease Control in Atlanta, GA. 


The Auburn Alumni Association, Auburn University 
Auburn, Alabama 36830 


